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The Shape of Things 


HAVING BEEN INVITED FROM TIME TO TIME 


to underwrite British failure in Palestine, the United 


States is now offered the opportunity to accept a receiver- 


ship for Greece, and presumably for Turkey as weil. 


Under Secretary Acheson is reported, in what we hope 


ure ill-informed quarters, to have handed Lord Inver- 
a note asking his government to maintain its 


hapel 
armed forces in Greece while we “explore ways and 
means of helping Great Britain to carry out its commit- 
ments.’ Since those commitments were incurred largely 
as a consequence of Mr. Churchill's ruthless determina- 
ost of civil war, the United States has reason to regard 
the British offer with a certain skepticism. And indeed 


n to force a royalist regime on Greece even at the 


prudence and isolationist sentiment, in the absence of 
more generous emotions, would probably dictate a flat 
refusal were it not for the fear, which may prove even 
stronger, that with Britain out, Russia would quickly 
move in. For Greece is one of those frontier posts be- 
“Soviet totalitarianism’’ and “Western democ- 

which can hardly remain unoccupied for long. 
And Turkey is another. In fact, the job which has been 
ffered this country is not the relatively minor, if expen- 
of establishing order and 


tween 


sive and complicated, one 
economic stability in a devastated land. No, the. United 
States is being called to man the crumbling ramparts of 
empire against the threat of Russian penetration and to 
do so in a land where war and revolution, augmented 
by British intervention and official terror, have created 
a standing invitation to communism to move in and 
take over. This is the specific proposal which our Con- 
gress must accept or decline. Its broader implications 
reach around the world. 
> 

THAT THE BRITISH, NO LONGER 
carry the burdens of world power, would like to 
them bit by bit on us is wholly under sttandable. To 
assume them, as the State Department seems at least 


ABLE TO 


unioad 


partly ready to do, would be suicidal. Wisely or reck- 
lessly, American interests are pushing ahead at an 
increasing rate in the Mediterranean arca,; but even our 
material investments, quite apart from political or moral 


ones, will not be safeguarded merely by carrying out 


“British commitments” or by helping the Foreign Office 
to do so. One look at the condition of the Empire ts 
enough to prove that. The depressed and dependent 
Mediterranean countries, from Greece around to Egypt, 
including Palestine and the supposedly sovereign Arab 
states, need above all else to lose their status as pawns of 
empire. They need economic rehabilitation and moderni- 
zation; they need release from the corrupt British-con- 
trolled regimes that rule and exploit them. The situation 
created in Greece by British weakness offers a unique 
opportunity for international action on a new basis. Let 
Britain withdraw its troops and submit to the United 
Nations, through the Economic and Social Council, the 
problem of reestablishing order in Greece and rebuilding 
the country’s broken economy. Why should this be t! 

job of one nation, whether Britain or the United States 
—or Russia? Has not the war and its aftermath proved, 
in Greece and elsewhere, that the old imperialist tech- 
the United 


Pa. . s a" | - 2 | . al 2 ; } 
States to adopt them at tl ate day would be an act 


niques are bankrupt and tnefhicient? For 


of desperation, not of statesmansh 
» 
MR. HOOVER’S REPORT ON 


the Anglo-American zone of Germany 


CONDITIONS IN 


contalr 


information not already available, and, b 
the relief program which 


nh) 


plan agreed on some time 


occupation authorities. But this lack of originality in no 


way diminishes its value; he contrary, it enhance 
for the Administration can now go to Congres 
request for relief appropriations ¢ untersigned by 
authority. Mr. Hoover's findings are 


highest Republican 


such that even the most parsimonious legislator cannot 


fail to be imp 


} 


approach, which combi 
1? 


appr 
| — . ] } ¢ 
with a strong empnasis on seif-heip 


perate Germany, he points out, must be policed by amuch 


ressed. His is the old charity-organization 
bines a restrained humanitarianism 


A starved and des- 


larger occupation army, and in this and other ways the 


American taxpayer can hope to save money in the long 


run by laying out credits now for the purpose of making 


the Anclo-American zone self-sustaining. Mr. Hoover 
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is indubitably right about this, and we hope Congress 


will give heed to his recommendations. But essential! as 






immediate relief is, it can do no more than prepare the 





ground for economic recovery. The problem of how to 






make German industry an asset to Europe instead of a 






liability remains to be solved, and this job can hardly be 






tackled by Hoover methods of social engineering. 







IN AN EFFORT TO APPEASE REPUBLICAN 
opposition to the Administration’s trade program, 


I 
President has order 







issued an executive modifyir 






recyprocal-trade-agreement procedures. This should make 





the American delegation to the Inter- 





it possible for 







national Trade Organization conference, which meets in 






Geneva next month, to act with less fear of a Congr 






sional stab in the back. Unfortunately, the concessions 





which the President has made to domestic tariffists will 
play into the hands of foreign opponents of a mul! 
lateral trade program and diminish the chances for a 







satisfactory agreement. To many foreign nations, the new 






executive order will be new proof that there is more 






smoke than fire behind the much-advertised Amer 
design for freedom of world trade. The real truth, wh: 
the Administration apparently dare not blurt out, is tha 
if the United States is to sell abroad on a scale commen- 
surate with its ambitions and its productive capacity, it 












must be willing to buy the goods of other nations on 
still greater scale. Fulfilment of this condition necess 
tates the maintenance of full employment in this country 
and a really drastic revision of tariff duties. The fi: 
requirement appears to be ruled out by Republican 
antipathy to planning, the second by Republican obje 
tions to hurting any interest with political pull, even 
though the economy goes to hell in a hack as a resu 
With such ostrich-like attitudes encouraged by Adminis- 
tration appeasement, other countries can hardly be blamed 
for believing that America is not willing to take its own 
medicine for the recovery of world trade. To them, Uncle 
Sam must seem nearly akin to the good old Duke of 
York, who led his men to the top of the hill . . . and 
marched them down again. 


+ 
LEWIS DOUGLAS IS PROBABLY AS GOOD A 
selection for ambassador to Britain as the Presideat 
could have made considering how narrow his field of 
choice was. The stinginess of Congress in providing for 
the foreign service rules out all but men of independent 
means for a post of this sort. Since the critical situ 
ation in Britain necessitates the quickest possible filling 
of the vacancy, the nominee also had to be someone 
whom the Senate would approve without long and 
painful hearings. That requirement alone sufficed to 
rule out any real progressive. Mr. Douglas, like O. Max 
Gardner, who died on the eve of sailing for London, is 
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, s| ; f 3+ t rn 1 te] } ron 
a conservative Democrat, but he is at least an intelliges 


In view of his record as a strong supporter of aid 


Britain before Pearl Harbor, he will certainly be 
ersona grata in London. Moreover, his statement on 
ypointment makes it clear that he feels a genuine 
ympathy for the British in their present troubles 
Whether he will sympathize with, and understand the 
reasons for, the economic policies of the Labor govern- 
ment is another matter, for his economic bcliefs are 

idedly old-fashioned. However, contact with the 
problems Britain faces may convince him that Ricardo 


and Mill haven't all the answers. 
>» 
PHILIP MURRAY IS RELIABLY REPORTED TO 


have directed his chief subordinates in the C. I. O. to steer 
clear of both the Progressive Citizens of America and the 
newly formed Americans for Democratic Action. So far 
the ban is unofficial, with formal action due to be taken 
when the C. I. O. Executive Board meets on March 13. 
} 


Unless Murray modifies his stand before then, the pro- 


balance of forces in the C. I. O. The P. C. A. stands to 
lose somewhat by the decision, since its roster has in- 
cluded Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, not to mention Murray himself, who has now 
withdrawn as a P. C. A, vice-chairman. The A. D. A., 
t hard. Encouraged by Murray at its 


ibition will undoubtedly go into effect, such being the 


however, is really | 
inception, it includes among its members such leading 
C. I. O. officials as Allen Haywood, James B. Carey, 
Walter Reuther, John Green, Emil Rieve, and many 
other key men only slightly less prominent. But it is the 
C. I. O. itself that would lose most of all from this 
high-handed action. If the top leaders can be given dircc- 
tives concerning their political affiliations, just where 
will the line be drawn? Already Haywood has ordered 
his subordinates to keep away from an A. D. A. organ- 
izing mecting in Chicago, a session which Reuther and 
Green have also avoided rather than clash with Murray. 
This is a new note in American labor—and a sour one. 
Besides being autocratic, it is obviously discriminatory. 
Mr. Murray has indicated no intention of abandoning 
his plan to go to the next Democratic National Con- 
vention as a delegate. Nor has he asked Ben Gold, of 
the C. I. O. Executive Board, to turn in his Communist 
Party card. By what right, then, does he ask his lieuten- 
ants to reject membership in A. D. A. and P. C. A.? We 


hope there will be sufficient pressure on him before 


March 13 to induce a healthy change of mind. 


» 
HAVING FOUND NOT A WHIT OF EVIDENCE 
teflecting unfavorably on Gordon R. Clapp, the Senate 
Public Works Committee voted seven to five last weck 
against recommending him as director of the TVA. The 
foutine effort to pin the red label on Mr. Clapp was 


. 


remarkable only for the testimony it elicited from two 


burnt-out stars of the Dies committe Former Repre- 


‘ 
sentative Joe Starnes of Alabama told the Senators that 


President Truman ‘‘couldn’t have made happier 


appointment.’ and Robert B. Barker, once counsel for 
the Dies inquisition, admitted that his amateur sleuthing 


] 


activities had failed utterly to connect Clapp with com- 


Clapp’s efficiency and 
integrity during his years as general manager of TVA 


munistic activities of any sort. 


were not even questioned. On the face of things, all 


there was against him was the vindictiveness of Senator 
McKellar, who has had the ax out for him as well as 
for Lilienthal, both having guarded the TVA against 
the well-known McKellar appetite for patronage. But 
the Tennessee Senator's private feud by no means ex- 
plains the vote of the 


gentlemen were not voting against Clapp but against 


. i —< 
seven hostile Senators. These 


TVA itself, against the whole concept of public power. 
Behind their otherwise senseless and arbitrary action is 
the resurgence of the pris ate-utilities crowd, subdued by 
the New l 

Ss e it should be harder to sacrifice app to the 


Deal but unchastened. On the floor of the 
power lobby than it was in the | umittee 
room. 

+ 


ITS GOOD TO SEE A CONGRESSMAN GO IN 
there swinging for civil liberties the way James Harris of 
Arkansas has done in offering a bill to outlaw all pend- 
ing OPA suits against price-chiselers. By thus seeking an 
“amnesty” for 14,000 war profiteers, Representative 
Harris has demonstrated his keen concern for the rights of 
conscience, and we hereby award him the Order of the 


Sacred Sirloin and two tickets to “All My Sons 


Mr. Bevin Explodes 


R. BEVIN’S speech on Palestine was in 

| utterance of an angry and humiliated man, s 
to throw the blame f 

in part it was the sp 
confessed intentions. It 

portant, for while his charges against President Truman 
will soon be forgotten, the intentions will remain and, 
if allowed to control the decision to be made by the 
United Nations, 


ha f 
ritain. 


as they have 


At the outset of his speech the British Foreign Minister 
made it clear that in referring the Palestine problem to 
the United Nations he was not proposing to surrender 
the mandate but merely asking that its terms be changed. 
announced that 


Moreover, though he had previously 


Britain would make no recommendati: 


Nations, the 


yns to the United 


Bevin's argument 


se ae ee 2 
Whole Structure Of ucvil. 





1 solution acceptable to the Zion- 
United 


Nations may choose among three solutions. It may set up 


ists. According to the Foreign Minister, the 
a Jewish, an Arab, or a bi-national state. There was no 
scrious consideration of partition, which had been sup- 


ported by a majority of the Cabinet and almost the entire 
British press. Obvicusly, the intention was to make the 
state, based on the present Arab majority, 
solution. Mr. Bevin’ 


bi-national 


appear the only practical le s object is 


apparent: such a plan would insure the continuance of 


Palestine as a main repository oi British military force to 


the Near East for a long time to come. That has been 
Mr. Bevin's purpose since he first took over the problem, 
or rather, since the Foreign Office first took over Mr. 
Bevin. 

We are forced to that conclusion by the remarks about 
partition made by the Foreign Minister toward the close 
of his speech. “I am sure,’’ he said, ‘‘that if we agree to 
partition we should have ten times the row as to where 
the frontiers should be, but you cannot make two viable 
states of Palestine. You can make one viable state 
and transfer the rest to another Arab state.’ It would 
seem that to set up a Jewish state in one part of Palestine 
and to allot the remainder to an existing Arab govern- 
ment would itself be partition. What explains the appar- 
ent contradiction between this idea and the proposal of 
the Jewish Agency? Simply this: by all reliable reports, 
Mr. Bevin was referring to one of the Foreign Office's 
favorite pieces of Middle Eastern arcana, the so-called 
“Abdullah plan,” according to which Syria, Transjordan, 
Palestine, and Iraq would be organized into a federated 
state, under British military “protection,” headed by 
King Abdullah of Transjordan. The idea was publicly 
indorsed by Abdullah himself as an effective weapon 
against Sovict influence in the whole Middle East. If such 
a merger could be brought about, Mr. Bevin might be 
willing to consider “partition.” 

Mr. Bevin is prisoner of the archaic strategies of the 
High Command and the Foreign Office. Mr. Attlee and 
the three Ministers associated with him in the Indian 
and Burmese negotiations have bothered little with the 
brass hats and for that reason have made substantial and 
bold advances. Mr. Bevin, who has proceeded with old- 
time secrecy and procrastination in Egypt and Palestine, 
has allowed himself to be persuaded that the Middle 
East is a special region, in which Britain must keep a 
foothold even by methods which can only produce chaos 
and the defeat of every generous ideal. Not surprisingly, 
his record is one of total failure. It is inevitable, and just, 
that the United Nations should have British security in 
mind during the coming Palestine discussions. But Mr. 
Bevin's speech and his conduct of Middle Eastern affairs 
provide a strong warning. If the Foreign Office officials 


ate allowed to dominate the situation, there can be no 


hope of a practical and humane solution, 





The NATION 


The Powers at Moscow 


USSIA laid down its line for the Moscow confer- 
R ence in its surprise acceptance of the American 
demand for the sole trusteeship of the former Japanese 
islands as strategic areas. Senator Austin’s insistence that 
this large and far-off Pacific zone was “an integrated, 
strategic, physical complex vital to the security of the 
United States” 
dour Gromyko, In fact, the Russian representative added 


found warm support from the usually 
a new basis for the United States claim in recalling that 
America had “played a decisive role in the victory over 
Japan .. . {and} made a greater sacrifice in . . . the war 
against Japan than any other of the powers.” 

On these two grounds, security and sacrifice, the Sovict 
Union will almost certainly build its case in the disc 
sions about Germany. It goes without saying that, despit 
the queries in Mr. Byrnes’s Stuttgart speech, the Oder 
Neisse line will remain as Germany's eastern fronticr 
And in the military and economic settlement th 
emerges, Russia’s claims for priority on security ai 
reparations will have to receive serious consideration 
It is perhaps fortunate that Secretary Marshall heads t 
American delegation: if his war-time memory serves hi: 
right there were other fronts than the eastern front, a: 
other armies than the Red Army fought to win the All: 
victory in Europe. 

France will be the junior power at Moscow. But its 
voice will be the most insistent on the subject of military 
guaranties against future German aggression. Havi 
suffered three German invasions in seventy years, Fran 
will be only moderately interested in the revival of Ger 
man industry. It will point to the failure of the denaz 
fication program in the western zones, to the facts und: 
lined by Del Vayo on page 266, to the full-blown Ni. 
plot recently uncovered by the Military Governm« 
authorities. It will demand that if, in Europe's interest 
the Ruhr industries are resuscitated, the area be | 
under French or at least international control. 

Russia is likely to join with France in its security 
mands. For the Russians are hardly less perturbed by t! 
ineffectiveness of denazification in the western zon 
Moreover, they harbor dark suspicions that the Western 
powers are planning to build up Germany as the advan 


) 


position from which to mount an anti-Soviet offens 
when the time is ripe. They mistrust America’s sympat! 
for present German misery when Herbert Hoover 
pears as the angel of mercy. They suspect our intentions 
in regard to the former German cartels when they 
General Draper—late of Dillon Read—at the head o 
our Military Government's Economic Division. With 
England's economic crisis forcing it out of its Continen 
tal commitments, Russia sees the United States as the d« 
cisive power in the economic revival of Western Europe. 
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The new French-English alliance against future Ge 


agegression—primitive as it appears to those who 


ink in terms of a United Nations world 





nter- have a healthy influence at Moscow. If entered into | 

Prian Russia and the United States, it should do something to 
ancse restore the Big Four unity that has been absent since the 
e that war. It should lessen France’s jitters and perhaps per- 
rated suade Moscow that our intentions are not strictly dis- 


r the honorable. 

As a matter of fact, the United States is at present 
more genuinely concerned about the future of Germany 
y that and Western Europe than at any other time since the 
OVvCr war. The partly Herbert 
. Wal Hoover's estimate of German misery will be listened to, 


concern is humanitarian. 
10t because it is Herbert Hoover’s, but because his is but 

OV IC! the most recent of the reports that have testified to the 
ISCUS desperate state of more than half of Europe's 386,000,- 
Sp! 000 people. If these people are not to starve, the United 
dder States, independently or through a United Nations 
nticr agency, must provide the bulk of relief. But Americans 
U are not going to face an unending future of doling out 

a relief to Europe. The very prosperity of the United States 

to lepends on Europe's recovery. The United States repre 
S sentatives will therefore press for an economic program 
hh lesigned to put Germany and Western Europe back on 
eir feet. German economic unity was a salient point of 


Ihied Mr. Byrnes’s Stuttgart speech. But economic unity, even 





+ \\ 


if 1¢ Can De achieved 1LNe race © present East wy est (ene 


sion, 1s merely the first requirement of any program of 
recovery. The large question remains whether the Ameri- 
can, representatives possess sufficient awareness of the 
I 
1omy or whether they are firmly 


trend of European development to accept the idea of a 
planned ¢€ committed 
to the impractical policy of rebuilding German capitalism 
with American financial aid. 

England's position at Moscow will be appreciably 
weakened by its inability to accept any heavy Con- 
tinental commitments. And this is a pity. For despite the 
heritage of Churchillian foreign policy that Mr. Bevin 
has guarded so thriftily, England remains the one Euro- 
pean nation that can exert a genuinely democratic-social- 
ist influence. As Fritz Sternberg showed in his article 
several weeks ago, the future stability of Germany de- 
pends upon economic planning supported by those classes 
with the greatest stake in political freedom and the least 
interest in the revival of German nationalism. It is per- 
haps too much to expect that the representatives of the 


leading capitalist power will be convinced of t 


he neces- 
nae my hatin Ene fees - But it 
SIV OTF a Gemoc»ratic-SOcialist Solution for Germany Sut it 
f beorratal + oa Be ae a@ if Y, je 
is unfortunately safe to predict that if the United States 
} 


} + malar . +}, 7 . 1 
proceeds with its plans to restore the big German cartels, 


it will polarize a political struggle between extremes that 


? 


i + } _ ¢ . . } } ~ oe 1 - 
will invite the resurrection of Nazism and lay the basis 


for open connict petween East and 
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The NATION 


Nazi Plots and French Plans 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


Parts, Fe bruar) 21 
LTHOUGH the gravity of the German problem is 
generally recognized in the United States, one 
must visit Europe to grasp its full import. Perhaps 
the best window into Germany is France. I know some 
of my American friends will dispute this statement; they 
will argue that memories of two invasions within the 
last thirty years make Frenchmen incapable of objective 
thinking where Germany is concerned. Actually these 
memories have made the French more critical and alert. 
France realizes it no longer has a military machine like 
the army of 1914 to defend its frontiers, Nor can it rely 
on a system of alliances. Foreign Minister Bidault, Léon 
Blum, Edouard Herriot, Jacques Duclos—men of diver- 
gent political beliefs—are agreed that while in the event 
of another war mutual-defense pacts would bring the 
United States and Britain to the aid of France more 
quickly than in the past, their country could not survive 
the shock of the first assault launched by a powerful, 
rearmed Reich. 

Consequently, France's only guaranties of security are, 
on the one hand, a foreign policy that will not breed a 
new spirit of revenge among the Germans and, on the 
other, a peace treaty that will prevent Germany from ever 
arming again, Other nations—Britain, Russia, the United 
States—can perhaps afford the luxury of a few mistakes 
in their German policy. Not France. Another political 
misstep with regard to Germany would spell! the disap- 
pearance of France as a nation. For all these reasons the 
French point of view deserves special consideration. 

With the Moscow conference only a few weeks off, 
Paris is profoundly disturbed by the continuing dis- 
agreement among the Big Three over the broad outlines 
of the German treaty. Three very different conceptions— 
four, including the French—will be advanced in the 
Soviet capital. Russia wants a politically and economi- 
cally unified Germany. America and Britain, each for 
reasons of its own, want a federal state combining the 
main features of the Bismarck regime and the Weimar 
Republic, with a central parliament elected by universal 
suffrage. France inclines toward the creation of a-loose 
federation of*autonomous states such as existed before 
Bismarck, Even in Paris, however, the French plan has 
evoked no real enthusiasm. A thorough study of Ger- 
many’s political evolution in the past hundred years and 
of developments in the two years since the war's end 
has convinced leading authorities that a German fed- 
eralism more or less artificially resuscitated offers no last- 
ing guaranty of safety; in their view| the only way to 


/ 


assure the inviolability of the French border is to keep a 


tarists have after each defcat obtained the iron and ste! 
and coal to forge new weapons of revenge. The region in 
question is Westphalia-Rhineland, and itS nerve center is 
the Ruhr. Will Germany be allowed to rebuild there an 
industrial plant which can be converted on short notice 

_ to war production? That is the crux of the problem. 

X. The French are particularly concerned about the 
tentions of Great Britain in this respect. The British 
dilemma, as they see it, is to surmount an incred'! 
difficult internal situation, dramatized by the present 
fuel shortage, and to maintain a certain balance of power 
vis-a-vis Russia. Will Britain permit the restoration of a 
western Germany governed by nationalists—wheth« 
their official label be Social Democrat, Christian Der: 
crat, or Communist—and linked to the Anglo-American 
economy in such a way as to give the two Western po 
ers exclusive control over the resources of the Ruhr? 


INTERNATIONALIZATION OF THE RUHR 


The French must find a solution for their own dilemma 
A few days ago I talked with Solomon Grumbach, chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Council 
of the Republie, which has replaced the old Senate. Since 
the liberation he has held posts as chairman of the For 
eign Affairs Commission of the National Assembly and 
chairman of the Parliamentary Investigating Committce 
in the French zone; his knowledge of German affairs is 
unequaled in France. Grumbach tersely outlined the so! 
tion he favors: “Internationalization, not annexation 
Expropriation of the mines. Internationalization of t! 
Ruhr under United Nations control, with equal particip.- 
tion by all countries, including Russia. In that way no 
one will feel that the industrial riches of the Ruhr are 
going to be used to further an absurd policy of | 
building.” However, Grumbach’s solution had one pro 
viso: dissension among the four occupying powers m 
disappeu. He saw this as the key to the entire problem 

Unfortunately, dispatches from Berlin seem to in 
cate that relations among the representatives of the Biz 
Four have become more strained in recent weeks. Fo: 
short time after the encouraging session of the Uni 
Nations Assembly, relations took a turn toward unusu.! 
cordiality; the meetings of the Kommandatura w« 
especially amicable, and the presiding officer, Soviet G: 
eral Kotikov, was a popular host in Allied circles. But 
the moment the conference of Foreign Ministers’ depu- 
ties in London began to discuss the German treaty 4 
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erceptible coolness set in again. I do not think this fact 


should be unduly stressed; it may simply be another 
expression of habitual Soviet reserve on the eve of an 
nportant conference. 

As to the proposals thle Russians are likely to make 
at the Moscow conference, little is known at present. 
Certainly they will not yield on the question of the east- 
ern frontier; if, as is rumored, the American delegation 
comes with a demand for revision of the Oder-Neisse 

French diplomatic circles believe that the success 
f the conference may be threatened. On the other hand, 
it is thought that a compromise can be reached on the 
question of the political regime for Germany without 
either the Russians or the British having to abandon 
completely their point of view. In any case the Soviets 
appear disposed toward flexibility on economic issues. 
They have already indicated willingness to accept an in- 
crease in the industrial potential fixed in March, 1946, 
especially so far as steel output is concerned, and the 
elimination of economic barriers between the zones. 


MOSCOW INSISTS ON DENAZIFICATION 


On the issue of denazification, however, the Russians 
remain adamant, and here they wiil be strongly 
ported by the French. Anglo-American circles have 
given a very superficial interpretation of Soviet objec- 
tives in Germany by saying that Russia is primarily inter- 
ested in obtaining large reparations in order to repair 
some of the damage it suffered in the war. But denazi- 
fication is perhaps the cornerstone of Moscow's policy; 
recent German developments cannot but have intensified 
its fears and its determination to extirpate the last rem- 
nant of Nazism. 

Nation readers will recall an article I wrote last sum- 
mer during a brief stop-over in Berlin en route from 
Moscow to Paris, and the protest it drew from James 
Warburg, who felt that my description of Nazi organi- 
ation and conspiracy in the American and British zones 
was highly exaggerated. In my reply I quoted a former 
German trade-union official, a Social Democrat, who a 
the time was serving as adviser to the Western occupa- 
tion powers and had a remarkably extensive knowledge 
of conditions in the western zones, The other day I ran 
into him by chance at the subway entrance of the Place 
Je Opéra; he had just returned from Germany and 
was leaving almost immediately for London. I canceled 
all my appointments and spent several hours with him. 
The situation,” he told me, ‘is very much worse than 
it was when we last met. Reaction is moving ahead more 
tapidly than anyone ever dreamed it could. I knew that 
sooner or later we would be confronted by an attempt at 
a Nazi revival, but I never suspected the nationalist 
movement would reappear so quickly and on such a big 
scale. On the one hand, international capitalism is help- 
ing German heavy industry to rebuild; on the other, the 
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Catholic church now dominates the political situation in 
the American zone. The working class is powerless 
through lack of trained leaders. I myself would like to 
see the Social Democrats assume the leadership rather 
than the Socialist Unity Party, that artificial hybrid 
sponsored by the Russians. But while the Social Demo- 
cfats are gaining numerical strength, their political orien- 
tation is disastrous. You will recall how favorably I 
spoke about Schumacher last year. Well, since that time 
he has fallen more and more under the influence of vio- 
lent nationalists who are exploiting his reputation as 
‘martyr of Dachau’ in their propaganda against the 
occupation powers.” 

As a matter of fact, I had already read Schumacher’s 
last two speeches, one delivered in Munich and the other 
in Berlin. Their tone seemed to me to be considerably 
more aggressive than that of earlier pronouncements, and 
I wondered whether Schumacher’s recent visit to Lon- 
don on the invitation of the Labor Party had not gone 
to his head. The Socialist leader has hit on one of those 
simple slogans which have unfailing appeal for a Ger- 
man audience: “Total victory implies total responsi- 
bility."" Daily he is becoming more exigent in his de- 
mands on the Allies, and the once almost mystical voice 
of the man who was given the honor of inaugurating 
as a prisoner, of course—-Germany’s worst concentration 
camp has now acquired a marked accent of nationalist 
belligerence. The point of departure for any anti-fascist 
movement ought logically to have been recognition of 
Nazi Germany's war guilt; imstead Schumacher has 
chosen to launch a campaign of criticism of Allied pol- 
icy. Each successive speech reveals more clearly his main 
line of attack: all the nations must recognize their equal 


}, 


share of responsibility for the war; consequently, the 


peace must be reestablished by mutual sacrifices, with 


Germany contributing no more or less than the others. 
RESURGENCE OF GERMAN NATIONALISM 


Other German leaders have been quick to follow 
Schumacher’s lead. In his last message Conrad Adenauer, 
chairman of the Christian Democratic Party in the Brit- 


No German Catholic politician will 


ish zone, warned: 
sign his name to a peace treaty that recognizes the Oder 


Neisse line as a boundary.” And the German press is 
gradually beginning to dust off the old editorials abo 

the Schuldlaige—the lie of German culpability—which 
heiped create a favorable climate for Hitler's Nazi Part 

The Allied Military Government had to choose between 
two evils—to allow open criticism of the occupying pow- 
ers or to put up with clandestine propaganda aimed at ex- 
ploiting Allied rivalries. It chose the former and lifted 
the censorship. The German papers promptly showed 
their true colors. A typical ex umple of their attitude is to be 


+} 


found in an editorial announcing the appearance of the 


newest Berlin paper, Berlin am Mitiag: “We belong to 














t. We are not subject to in- 
We do not believe that Ger- 
niforms are the best guides for 
ruggling German press. The policy of the occupation 
y an 1 collectively, is far from being 


fallible. Heaven alone knows how far.’ Already a 
note of anti-Semitism has crept into the press. Indeed, 

iti-Semitism 1s more alive in Germany than ever before 

nce the Nazi collapse. The few Jews who hold posts in 
the left parties, in the theater, or in artistic groups are 
considered by the average German as privile ged charac- 
ters protected by the occupation laws. 
These varied manifestations of chauvinism would by 
themselves be insufficient justification for the anxiety the 
rench are showing about trends across the Rhine. Hos 
tility toward the occupation authorities was to be ex- 
pec ted. This winter the Germans are living under horrible 
physical conditions. Whole cities still lie in ruins. With 
sanitation facilities practically non-existent, epidemic ; 
ure likely to sweep the country at any moment and spread 
to the rest of At best military occupation 1s 


no school for democracy. Military occupation plus hun- 


Europe 


ger plus cold cannot promote even an atmosphere of 
reconciliation 

No, the crucial problem is not the general zenophobia 
of the Germans. It is the rapid resurgence of Nazi feel- 
ing and organization. Obviously the Nazis have found 
their best weapon in the widespread misery of the people. 
However, many Frenchmen believe, and I share their 
view, that even if material conditions in Germany had 
been different and the Allies prepared to devote all their 
energies to the reconstruction and welfare of the country, 
the revival of the Nazi spirit, which expresses in extreme 
form the age-old German drive toward domination and 
aggression, would have taken place just the same. 

During the months of December and January military 
intelligence in the various zones rounded up several hun- 
dred young Germans who were reestablishing contact 
between existent Nazi groups and setting up new groups. 
The youth, who should have been subjected to the most 
vigilant surveillance, have enjoyed the fullest liberty to 
plot. Hoping to win them over, all German parties in- 
cluding the Communists have insistently demanded a 
wholesale amnesty for the Hitler Youth, on the ground 
that the élite of the Fourth Reich must of necessity come 
from their ranks. This has encouraged the Nazis to make 
more and more use of the young people in their work. 
All of the boys who were arrested had formerly been 
members of the S. S. or the Hitler Youth; when appre- 
hended they were carrying guns and knives and secret 
codes. Despite their extreme youth, many of them were 
employed as laborers in key factories and military posts. 
An investigation of these factories, including the ir ipor- 
tant Borsig, Siemens, and Schiickert plants, revealed that 
contrary to Allied regulations the boys were working 
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overtime, not to increase authorized production and 
speed reconstruction but to make parts for firearms an 
machine-guns which were being distributed clandestin 
through mut Germany. In the course of the investigatio 
a discovery was made that should be of special interes 
to the United Nations and will, I hope, supply the fina 
cvidence—if any were needed—of Franco's past 
present complicity in the Nazi plot: funds for the nx 
organization are deposited abroad, principally in Spain 
and Perén’s Argentina. 

I could cite dozens of other incidents which p 
to the growing strength of the Nazis. Just the oth 
day a band of young men, who had apparently n 
their way from southern Germany to Berlin via 
underground, assembled in close formation near t 
headquarters of the British Military Government 
marched across the Reichskanzlerplatz—formerly th 
Adolf Hitler Platz—singing a familiar Nazi anth 
After which they dispersed quickly and lost thems 
in the crowd, Perhaps the real significance of this st 
lies in the fact that not a single spectator prot 


against the demonstration. 
ACTIVITIES OF THE NAZI UNDERGROUND 


Latest studies by Allied military intelligence s! 
that at least three well-developed underground org 
zations are already operating under the leadership 
group of former Nazi officials and army officers. O 
group is estimated to have a membership of 15,00: 
activities have been directed at sabotaging Allied lincs 
communication, including railroads. The second organ 
tion, active mainly in the British zone, specializes 
sabotaging production in the factories. The third gr 
which is made up in part of railroad workers and r 
traffic employees, has as its objective to slow up « 
exports. Aside from these specific assignments, the N 
movement has set three goals: (1) to sabotage denazifi 
tion and thus assure the continuance in public offic 
men who merit the confidence of the movement; (2) | 
spy on German officials in public and private and « 
cise continual pressure on them by means of threats 
reprisal; lest these threats be taken lightly, the N 
have even carried out a few summary executions 
Germans found guilty of “collaboration” with the o 
pation authorities; (3) to sabotage the industrial 
agricultural administrations, now supervised by tl 
Allies, so that when control reverts to the Germans, th 
harried directors will be ready to assign key administr: 
tive posts to Nazis. 

The Nazis are particularly at ease in the Amer 
zone. The denazification order has never been app! 
effectively; finding the job irksome, the Ameri: 
turned it over to the Germans themselves. As a res 
of 600,000 Nazis screened in the American zone by ¢ 
end of 1946, less than two dozen received heavy se: 
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85 per cent got off with no punishment at all 

my article of a vear ago I said that the Nazis were 
adept at fooling the Americans. Now one of the 


hest-informed American correspondents has made the 
charge. Ten days ago in a dispatch from Frankfurt 


Tribune Willian 
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he environment can be correctly iden- 
remedied by determined political action. The 
stand between men and their achievement 


id to b« 


es that 
} simmeits ' | 
their own tpnorance am 
few who benefit 


Opposition of those 
it 


established order. It remains only to educate 


ind lead the many and to overthrow the parasitic few 


in order to create the good society. Of those who be- 
lieve in this salvation through reason and social action, 


there are some so convinced of their own infallibility that 
they are 


tainty that the 


willing to kill and betray millions in the cer- 
golden future will redeem their crimes. 
In contrast to this active faith is the religious point of 
view. It attributes the disasters of the present tume to a 
lack of moral restraint resulting from a loss of religious 
belief 


reform from within. 


The only kind of reform considered lasting is 
There is a distrust of mechanistic 
solutions and a conviction that not by political action but 
by a rebirth of the spirit of charity and love can man- 
kind save itself from the fate to which it seems doomed 
by its selfish passions. To this believer no revolutionary 
change in governments or economics can found the good 
society. It can only be built, slowly if at all, on a grow- 
ing number of devoted individuals bound together by a 
common respect for the human personality based on 
their belicf in the Fatherhood of God. The individual is 
held to be morally responsible for his actions, and hum- 
ble contrition rather than an arrogant assertion of his 
infallibility can alone relieve his guilt. Finally, there is 
in this religious attitude a tendency to be resigned to the 
inevitable evils which are believed to flow from the in- 
herent sinfulness of man and to transfer all hope for a 
better life from this world to another beyond death. 

For one who cannot accept completely either the re- 
ligious or the revolutionary attitude there are aspects of 
both that provide the basis for a modest faith and a sober 
hope. To me it seems that the revolutionist, the 
political reformer, forgets that his indignation at the 
prevailing disorder and injustice which is his motive for 
action has its origins in a religious ideal. The Marxian 
dialectic never told us why anyone should risk death to 
bring the inevitable to pass. Whenever revolutionary 
action is genuine and more than a way to personal power, 
it is motivated by a sympathy for human beings that 
has its roots in the teachings of the great religious lead- 
ers and not in logical reasoning. 

The revolutionary is certainly naive when he mis- 
takes the institutional change he advocates for a guaranty 
of lasting human happiness. He can only create the con- 
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ditions that make possible a happier way of life. Whet! 
that opportunity is realized depends on the quality 
the men involved. If they are sufliciently honest and 
interested, much may be accomplished. If they are 1 
there is ample evidence that a great deal of blood can be 
spilled to overturn one form of tyranny only to estab! 
another. The Communist is perhaps the most unrea 
tically utopian of all reformers in his conviction tha 
ownership of the means of production by the wor! 
will in itself bring about a new era of harmony amon 
men. It is this fanatical conviction that leads him 
the most dangerous of all illusions—the belief that | 
justified in using any means to achieve his end. The 
means used inevitably modify and compromise 
end. 

Yet the limitations of what can be accomplished 
institutional change do not mean that it is unneces 
or that no improvement is possible. In his concern { 
the integrity of the individual the moralist neglects ! 
reality that violence and oppression are needlessly exag- 
gerated by conditions that intelligent action can modif; 
The failure to adapt ancient laws to the contin 
growth of society has created forces that play like | 
tyrants with our lives. It is not necessary to wait for 
moral regeneration of mankind in order to right som 
these wrongs. Millions of men, for example, hav« 
destroyed one another in battle simply because they wer 
motivated by greed or a lust for power. They w 
set against one another by the uncontrollable conf! 
created by the extravagant claims of their governm 
to absolute independence; and if they can come to 
this fact, there is hope that killing may become a cr: 
rather than a duty. 

When avoidable evils are not perceived by the crit 
intelligence, there is a tendency to believe men n 


depraved than they actually are and to ascribe to d 
erate intention what is in reality the pitiable result 
remediable ignorance. In times of sudden transition 


our own, when the waves of change smash with ris: 
fury against the stubborn restraint of traditional pa ' 
terns, the temptation is to resign oneself to the prevai 
chaos. There is comfort in a retreat from the tragic stag . 
and consolation for ruined hopes in the prospect 
another life. 

Such resignation is not justified. Human nature 
admittedly weak and inadequate, and the mature n 
will recognize that no sudden and spectacular impro 
ment in the ways of the world is possible. Yet men 
capable of a better existence than they now lead. To 
among those who help them find it is the task not o: 
of the political reformer but of the Christian belie, 
The test of a belief is its expression in action, and th: 
who are moved by sympathy and respect for their fellow 
men have no right to be content with a personal integr 
preserved by a fictitious retreat from the struggle. In the 
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himself in a cloister or build himself 
a make a cleavage between his way of acting an 
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thinking. He is saved who frees his own 


idea of resig 


genation to the existing 
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icuity is to preserve faith without illusion. One 
J i 


does not have to believe in continuous and 

progress 1n Order to remain convinced of the un 
possibilities of the human spirit. It may be that in 
our lifetime modern society will be utterly destroyed in 
an atomic war. But, as in the past, new civilizations will 
rise on the ruins of the old, and those that will build 
them will be led by the indestructible vision of what 


men afe capable of becoming in contrast to what they are. 


Farewell to New York 


BY KAY BOYLE 


FY VER since the beg 


mr ] + wT. + + 
' Champs in whatever strect it 


inning I have kept clear of Long- 
lay, so that when the 
Spaniard—to whom I shall never cease paying 


nage—said it would be simpler to meet at the one 


} 1 . ] 
h lay halfway between our two directions, I believed 


t could not bring myself to go. But I knew it could never 


entirely Longchamps as long 
) & i & 


as the Spaniard, who 
urried his pride and his history with him, was in the 
e; so at six o'clock I crossed with the green light at 
corner. There was winter darkness on the avenue 


utside, but as soon as you went through the revolving 


’ 
loors the gilt and glitter leaped to meet you like the 
blaze of a jewelry counter in a ten-cent store. Just inside 
tood the imitation fruit-and-vegetable cart trying to give 
the genteel commotion the air of a musical-comedy mar- 
et square—with the bounty and gaiety that should entail 
and not succeeding. The Spaniard was waiting on the 
ther side of the vegetable wagon, and in spite of the 
rowd he found a table nearly at once, and the waiter 
vho mourned on the outskirts was stricken with an even 


} } 


per grief that we had pushed our way far into the 


rner to it and sat down. 
We would like tea with lemon, and some pastry,” 
he Spaniard said. It was clear right away that we asked 
for something far too simple. It would be too easy, too 
agreeable a thing to bring tea and pastry at this time 
of day. This time next week, 1 believe the Spaniard 
went on saying, you will be in France. I have some 
letters to friends for you in my pe cket— poet 
political exiles, he said. I wish I could be with you, but 
tell them I will be there certainly by spring. In the 


pring, he said, as if the intentions of men would change 


? 
/ 


i. 2a * saalt I re vo! ae 
with the season, the last act u ill be played in S pain, ana 


J salt 2 and min 
the ending will be a good one. 
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“You can't just order pastry,’ said the waiter who 
stood beside the table. He was young, but his voice was 
as testy as that of an old woman. “You have to look 
at the menu and order the kind of cake you want.” 

“Stop,” said the Spaniard gently, for I had already 
got up from my chair in my impatience. He laid one 
hand on my arm and drew me down into my seat again, 
and he looked up into the waiter's face. “Young man, be 
polite. Let us be polite to each other,”’ he said. 

The instant the words were spoken the waiter’s face 
altered. In the short time he had been in this brilliant 
palace he had forgotten so much, he had forgotten his 
entire youth perhaps, and the Spaniard’s words recailed 
his memories to him. 

“Yes, of course, you are right,” the waiter said. He 


stood looking in amazement and happiness at the Span- 
iard. He had absolutely forgotten that people had ever 
spoken to each other that way. 

But the Spaniard, being accustomed to saying the 
words which recalled men to themselves, had forgotten 
the waiter almost at once, and now he was thinking of 
France again. 
said the Spaniard 
“remember the French know better than any other nation 


“This tume next week in France,” ’ 
of men that in political exiles there exists 2 special devo- 
tion. An artist suffers guilt and loneliness when he is 
has a spiritual 
native to him, and which he 


alienated from his country, but the artist 


terrain of silence whic! 
can turn to in any where he is. But if a political 
man no longer stands on his own country’s soil, he is 
maimed and mute, and he must be a great believer in 
a great faith in order to survive. 


The waiter, with exceptional gentleness, put the tea 
s 1 ’ - } > 
and the cake down before us, and we began to eat at 


1 


once, and while we ate, the Spaniard told me the story 


of the exiles in Paris who went to have their identity 


photographs taken in the rue du Pailars. 


— , ' , } . > } 
There is 2 little photograph shop where they do it 


there,’ They have a sign hanging out saying: 


he said, 





ind thirty francs to pay.” So you 

itraption | ke a subw Ly stile, one for- 

an endless string of outcasts paying 

they go. It was a cold December 

this time it we went, a dozen or so of us who had 

survived Franco and Vichy, and so still had a name and 

an identity. But some of us didn’t have overcoats, and 

we walked with our jacket collars turned up around our 

ears, and our hands in our pockets, knocking our feet 

together to keep the blood from stopping in the cold. 

Have some pastry,” 

said the Spaniard 

quickly. “My God, 

I can feel the cold 

now. Have some tea. 

Even after two years 

I can feel the cold.” 

So they filed into the 

photograph place, he 

went on saying, and 

one by one, like a 

chain-gang passing, 

they paid their 

Sams ty wae money down on the 

counter and passed into the booths beyond. ‘There was 

our group of Spaniards, and there were men from other 

countries, too,”’ he said. ‘Czechs, Poles, students who 

might have been Hungarians once, and men with dark 

skins from the colonies, Exiles,” he said, ‘eternally seek- 

ing to persuade themselves and others by means of a 

likeness reproduced on paper that they still had the 
right to a name and a physiognomy.” 

Into the curtained booths they passed, one after an- 
other, and fixed their eyes on the spot the woman indi- 
cated, and faced the mirrors and the glare. And once 
the invisible camera had opened and closed, they moved 
again, one by one, in single file, their shoulders hunched, 
‘their hands thrust in their pockets for warmth, to wait 
the six minutes huddled against the wall. 

“And then the strange thing happened,” the Spaniard 
said. “The finished photographs would come out of a 
slot in the photographic machine, strip after strip, and 
a girl with scissors in her hand would pick them up and 
glance through the crow d for the face as she cut them 


quickly, And the man to whom they belonged would 


push forward through the others, and take his photo- 
gtaphs still damp and limp in his hand, and look at them 
curiously and uneasily, with a little display of the vanity 
he had left, and go out into the cold again. And then, 
suddenly a strip of photographs came out which be- 
longed to no one in the place,” said the Spaniard. He 
took a great swallow of his tea. “The girl with the scis- 
sors waved the little handful of photographs in the air, 
and no one went forward to claim them. ‘He must be 


here. Where is he?’ she said, ‘Let him come through to 
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get them. This is holding everybody up.’ She raised the 
photographs up high so that we all cold see him, a thin, 
tired-looking young man with long black hair that he 
hadn't had the time or money to get cut, with a foulard 
knotted around his neck. He was certainly not in the 
photograph shop with us. None of us had seen him 
there. And then one of the Spaniards standing beside 
me in the crowd made a queer sound in his throat, and 
he called out: ‘I knew him. We came from the same 
town, we went to school togethes. He was killed in 
Durango in 1936.’ There was silence in the place,’ said 
the Spaniard, “and then the girl said, ‘Are you trying 
to make a fool out of me?’ But she did not say any more, 
and she put the photographs of the man who wasn't 
there aside. Then she picked up the next strip, and 
clipped it, and the one after that, and the men they be- 
longed to pushed their way through the crowd and got 
them, and went out the door, But with the third strip 
the same thing happened—there was the photograph of 
a young man who wasn’t in the room with us. He had 
a beard, and a scar down one side of his face, and an- 
other of the Spaniards called out, “That's Amaro. That's 
my brother. He was shot in Guernica.’ The girl did not 
say anything that time because the tears were running 
down his cheeks,’ said the Spaniard. “But the next strip, 
and the strip after that, it was just the same, and at the 
sight of the unclaimed photographs the voices would 
call out from the crowd in the shop, “That's José Casals 
I was with him in Madrid before they got him.’ Or, 
‘That is Ramon Rodriquez. They killed him at Al- 
meria.’ They were there,’ said the Spaniard, “in spite 
of death. When we go out now, with our bellies full, we 
will find them in the dark, for they are always there.” 

The Spaniard gave me the letters he had written to his 
friends, and we went out, and we said goodby at the 
top of the subway steps in the rain. ““Write,’’ he said 
And his eyes were sad and bright in the city darkness 

So I write you now, Spaniard, that if I feel guilt it is 
not because I am a writer alienated from the soil of my 
own country for a little, but because there are writers 
and poets to whom the invitation to speak was given, 
long time ago, and they made their answers. 

“You are all mad,”’ wrote Ezra Pound in 1937. ‘Spa 
is an emotional luxury to a gang of sap-headed dilet- 
tantes.” “If I were a Spaniard I should be fighting for 
Franco,’ wrote Evelyn Waugh in the same year. “As 2 
Englishman I am not in the predicament of choosi: 
between two evils. I am not a fascist nor shall I becon 
one unless it were the only alternative to Marxism 
And T. S. Eliot opened the door a little way and wh 
pered: “While I am naturally sympathetic, I still fc 
convinced that it is best that at least a few men of letters 
should remain isolated, and take no part in these colle 
tive activities.” * 


© “Author Take Sides,” edited by Nancy Cunard, Left Review, London, 1957 
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the Aluminum Trust 


BY BRYANT PUTNEY 


Washington, February 27 


T A time when big business is rapidly getting 
bigger, it is pleasant to report that the most power- 
Within the 


1st twelve months competition has come to the aluminum 


ful monopoly of all is on the skids. 


ndustry; new producers are challenging the absolute 
tule exercised for half a century by the Aluminum Com- 
If the initial successes of the govern- 
against the aluminum monopoly are 
lowed by early and vigorous action in the courts, the 
ruman Administration can win its biggest anti-trust 


pany of America. 
ment’s campaign 


—j 


< 


tory. And an industry already four times as large as 
was before the war can look forward to still greater 
xpansion in the years ahead. 

What has happened in the aluminum industry in 

last few months provides dramatic evidence that the 
le-monopolizing process is an effective way of putting 
industrial markets, 
that it pays 
vidends to the entire country in the form of higher 


more men to work, creating new 
simulating mass consumption—in short, 


The preliminary results of the alumi- 
the Senate Small Business Committee 


g standards. 
num program, 

inted out a few weeks ago, “make an unanswerable 
ugument for a strong national campaign against mo- 
«poly and the concentration of economic power. 
When the Germans marched into Poland, the fifty- 
With 


Alcoa the sole domestic producer of the primary metal, 


ne-year-old aluminum industry was still small. 


utput amounted to less than 1 per cent of the country 
steel production. Although potentially the most a. 
ant metal on earth, aluminum was the principal raw 
zaterial for only a few products—notably airplanes and 
cing utensils. Its limited use at that time could be 
xplained by the experience of the automobile industry. 
The automobile makers had cut the amount of aluminum 
the average car from around seventy-five pounds in 
1915 to eight pounds in 1939. They would have pre- 
ferred to use more of a metal weighing only a third as 
uch as steel, but when Alcoa arbitrarily raised its price 


trom 19 cents a pound to 33 cents in 1915, they dis- 


ered the danger of relying on a single source of sup- 


ply and turned to other materials. Alcoa's monopolist 


i 


D besides penalizing the car-buying public, de- 


sition, 


troyed a market which would have absorbed the entir 


the aluminum industry in 1939, 





PUTNEY, a Washington writer, was 


BRY ANT 


; : oe 
rmerly connected with Editorial Research Reports 
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War demands necessitated a larger expansion of 
aluminum capacity than of any other major industrial 
metal. Akthough Alcoa resisted expansion for many 
months, with incalculable harm to the war effort, it 
finally took advantage of extremely favorable amortiza- 
tion laws and tripled its plant. Meanwhile the govern- 
ment had spent $670,000,000 to build facilities which 
dwarfed Alcoa's investment and brought total capacity 
to seven times ks pre-war size—various types of fabri- 
facilities were expanded as much as forty-five 
When the war ended, the government owned 
's yee ity, 


cating 
times. 


over half the indus atey most of its plants 


having been designed, built, and er abe by Alcoa. 
In opposing e nsion in 1940-41 Alcoa officials con- 
tended es war-built plants would stand idle in peace 


But before the Missouri en- 


the company was secking to extend 


time for lack of markets. 
tered Tokyo harbor, 
its leases on some of the most desirable government 
plants and thus freeze out post-war competitors. A few 
1945—a federal court of final 


appeal had handed down a long-awaited decision hold- 


months earlier—in March, 


al monopoly in the production 


ing Alcoa to be an illeg 


of aluminum ingot. | The court postponed issuance of 
a dissolution order, however, unttl the effects of the 


government s plant-disposal program on the competitive 


situation should become known.) Backed by this deci- 


sion, the government canceled Alcoa’s leases in August, 


ma, 
plants on the auction block. 


Alcoa battling des- 


perately to preserve its dominance, and the government 


1945, and put the surplus 
An epic struggle followed—with 


forces, led by Surplus Property Administrator Syming- 


ton, determined to break the company’s strangle-ho 


The fight revolved around the disposition of the huge 
government plant at Hurricane Creek, Arkansas. Using 
processes patented by Alcoa, this plant crushed low- 
gtade Arkansas bauxite into alumina—the powder from 


which tHe pure metal is made—at costs low enough to 


compete with the alumina produced by Alcoa in tts own 


plants from high-grade ore. By preventing the Reynolds 


. . 1. pees ff - 2erne } ~? } } } 
Metals Company from leasing the plant Alcoa hoped 


to cut off the supplies needed to operate government 

ingot plants and thus block the entire disposal program. 

Alcoa, of course, flatly refused to release its patents 

unless the government agreed either to dismiss the antt- 
. ; 


trust suit and end the threat of dissolution or to al 
the company to take over some of the surplus plants. 

The struggle continued for many weeks. Final 
Symington called Alcoa's hand. In a letter to Senator 


ted Tanuary 6, 
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“Tice We Mena's 194) ownersiug due te chetdewe af seme government plants 
‘using its patents to 

I He added, No dis- 
posal of any plants to competitors will be possible unless 
Alcoa changes its attitude, or unless the courts, acting 


iccused the company of 


press, he 


obstruct the Reynolds transaction.” 


act, reorganize Alcoa so that its 
Four days later Alcoa 


under the Sherman 
monopolistic power is broken.” 
threw in its cards, offering to grant royalty-free licenses 
on the strategic patents, (But because Alcoa still is 
holding out for the right to use any patent improvements 
developed by other companies, the license agreements 
have not yet actually been signed.) 

With the deadlock broken, Reynolds at once signed 
a lease on Hurricane Creek, bought or leased seven 
ingot and fabricating plants—Reynolds has fabricated 
aluminum for many years—and began to produce the 
primary metal on a small scale in 1941. Henry Kaiser's 
Permanente Metals Corporation also entered the field, 
leasing the remaining government alumina plant, at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and taking over two ingot 
plants and a rolling mill in the state of Washington. 
Six fabricating plants were disposed of to smaller com- 
panies, and Alcoa was permitted to buy another. By the 
end of 1946 Reynolds and Kaiser had taken over all of 
the government's primary aluminum. facilities—except 
several uneconomical pl 
together they controlled slightly over half the industry's 


facilities for producing raw aluminum. 


In the space of a few months the beginnings of 
competition within the industry have brought about 
remarkable changes in the market outlook. Because 
there are three primary producers instead of one—and 
four times as much metal as before the war—aluminum 
is finding hundreds of new uses. It is going into freight 
cars, shingles, deep freeze units, canoes, garage doors, 


ec 
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and curling irons, to name only a few. Before the war 
the country had produced a total of 25,000 aluminum 
window frames, but one Arizona company, buying its 
metal from Reynolds's Phoenix plant, now turns out as 
many every three days. The amount of aluminum cur- 
rently going into housing materials alone is larger than 
our total annual output in pre-war years. With mills 
running full blast, producers are struggling to stay 
abreast of orders; delivery on some items takes a year 

Although rumors persist that a price rise is imminent, 
Alcoa has given no sign of returning to its pre-war policy 
of charging what it believed the traffic ought to bear. 
So far, the threat of dissolution and the changed condi- 
tions within the industry have been sufficient to prevent 
aluminum prices from skyrocketing like those of other 
metals, (During the First World War, when imports 
were cut off and demand soared, Alcoa brazenly raised 
its price from 19 to 38 cents a pound; between 1925 
and 1940, with costs never exceeding 1112 cents, the 
company sold its product at prices ranging from 19 to 29 
cents.) At present pig aluminum is still selling at the 
1942 price of 14 cents—the lowest in history—and be- 
cause Of high-volume output the producers ate making 
good profits. The favorable price is a stimulus to new 
uses, and aluminum is displacing steel, copper, and other 
expensive metals in a wide variety of products. 

If genuine competition develops, further tremendous 
expansion is altogether probable within a few years 
The automobile industry is again beginning to turn to 
aluminum, particularly for trucks and buses. Once the 
manufacturers. are convinced that they no longer need 
to dance to Alcoa’s tune, they will step up their demands 
enormously. Alcoa's engineers estimate that 500 pounds 
of aluminum can be advantageously used in a medium- 
sized passenger car—for doors, wheels, hood, and 
numerous engine parts—without materially changing 
designs or production machinery. At that rate of con- 
sumption twice the present aluminum output would be 
needed for the automobile industry alone. 

The latent demand of the railroad ‘industry has hard}; 
begun to be felt. Use of aluminum is now limite! 
mainly to passenger-car bodies on a few streamliner 
But an aluminum hopper car can carry six and one-hal! 
more tons of coal than a steel car—and the sulphur in 
coal will not corrode aluminum as it does steel. An 
aluminum box car can be loaded with five to ten extra 
tons of freight. Ten such cars recently delivered to t! 
Chicago and Alton were so efficient that they were pu 
to use as express cars on passenger trains. 

Only an acute shortage of metal prevented the navy 
from building the aluminum destroyer its architects 
developed in 1941. Alcoa is now erecting a plate mi!! 
to supply the wants of an almost untouched market 
shipbuilding. Within a few years aluminum bulkheac 
like those in the Normandie will no longer be excep- 
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al nor will aluminum decks and gangways. Housing than 7 cents a pound—that the 
wise offers a vast market. Aluminum already is com- could not prevent it from invading the 
into wide use for roofing, siding, hardware, storm Conagpenn could bolster Alcoa's compet 
screens, and other items. Continuation of all- the way for expansion of the industry by carrying out the 
ninum industrialized houses like those planned by recent recommendations of the Senate Small Business 
er, Lincoln, and Consolidated-Vultee will create a Committee, which are that the bauxite tariff be 
greater demand. lifted; that a special . crmnnage corporation be l 
to replace the bi ry War Assets Administrat! 
But if the aluminum industry is to realize its almost winding up the plan -disposal program; and tl 
itless potentialities, Alcoa’s monopoly must be com- St. Lawrence and other public-power projects be speedil) 
tely smashed. Temporarily at least the company’s approved, in order to furnish the low-cost energy 
» chief competitors depend on it for some of their to put a number of ingot plants back into opera 
materials, Kaiser is counting on Alcoa to supply make possible the construction of others. Even 
atly all of his 1947 bauxite requirements—under a unlikely event that this aid should be forthcoming 
tract that can be canceled on sixty days’ notice. Even ever, the independents would still face formidable 
t they have developed economical and dependable stacles in cutting down Alcoa's lead. Attorney General 
ixite supplies, Kaiser and Reynolds will be in a pre- Clark’s advice to Congress ; ; 
us competitive position. For Alcoa, besides con- sound: “The best answer ti 
ling practically all high-grade domestic bauxite, owns the company into efficient | 
fleet of ships which can bring in foreign ores at such a climate will the 
costs. Its power costs, a crucial factor in ingot operate, new and old 
luction, are lower than those of its new rivals. And live and thrive.” 
it chooses, Alcoa can call upon its affiliate, the Alumi- Before long Alcoa will probably 
1 Company of Canada, for aid in driving competitors sal of the pendis nti-trust case 
the wall. Thanks to war-time expansion subsidized should head off this move by ash 
the United States, British, and Australian govern- the company’s dissolution 
ents, the Canadian company is now the world’s largest job of de-monopoliz 


aluminum producer, and its costs are so low—less should be saished 


India Comes into Its Own 


BY SHIVA RAO 


New Delhi, February 24 League, the smallest minorities, and the princes 

N ANALYZING the Indian situation a month ago __ cept the League and possibly some princes clearly 

I pointed out the many uncertain factors in it. In the the Constituent Assembly 

meantime the Moslem League, ignoring the gesture The Congress leaders could with reason have aske 

the Congress Party, has decided to demand the dis- _ for an immediate break-up of the coalition. Appeaseme 
wlution of the Constituent Assembly, asserting that its of the Moslem League could obviously go no farth 
cisions are invalid and illegal. The princes seemed The interim government was divided into two hostil 
mpted at one stage to follow the Moslem League's _ tions, and administration was virtually at a standsti 
ample and boycott the Constituent Assembly—a pro- Nehru and eight of i] ling tl 
jure which would have greatly strengthened Church- _ representatives of minorities outside the Congress, final 
's hand—but some important states have adopted the told the Viceroy that there was 1 om in the govern 
itageous line of negotiating directly with Nehru and ment for both them and the Moslem League's nominees 
s committee concerning their representation. Thus of The Viceroy communicated with the Labor governt 
he four main groups—the Congress Party, the Moslem and Attlee announced the results of the discussions in 
the House of Commons 

The Congress Party had raised 


priety of the Moslem Le: gue remaining in office while 





SHIVA RAO, correspondent in India for The Nation 
and the Manchester Guardian, is on the staff of the 


e < ting +h hier Ac seh! ’ + e ! y 
Hindu of Madras. repu liating tne Cx rimuent A sembly The Mos em 


League had demanded the dissolution of the Constituent 
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proves effective. 

































with the British pcopic for the mutual advantage of bh P 

( countries and for the advancement of the cause of p 

‘ and freedom throughout the world. f, 
I I asked Nehru yesterday about his pians for the fut ” 
\ He said he would first see whether the Moslem Leag 
enters the Constituent Assembly. If it Goes, Attlee’s stip 
li lation that the constitution must be framed by a ful 
June 1, 1 representative Astembly will be satisfied. Britain 
nn ( then, without further argument, transfer power. - 
c Lord I drew Nehru’s attention to the statement of a pron 
care Vices ( nent member of the Moslem League who said he appre _ 
{ was Of ‘ ciated the friendliness of Nehru’s latest appeal but t Mor 
ment and tl that only the recognition of Pakistan would solve the BR) yc 
c ture wa problem. Though Jinnah has not spoken and the League ; 

i one for executive has not vet met to consider Attlee’s statemen Nehru 
Mountbatten will rel Lord , ? as it will shortly, the pledge to transfer power by Ju in 
Wave i nonth d pt , of next year “to some form of central government |! ” 

the gro er of power next year British India as a whole or in some areas to the exist 

Chus te « st about Wavell’s dis provincial governments may encourags the Leag 

Sa $ a ul n extremely difficult situa remain out of the Constituent Assembly. In that c: 
tion. The Congres iders’ ultumatum to the Viceroy Nehru will recommend to the Assembly that it proce 
‘ ’ \ d resign if the Moslem on a somewhat different basis. 
Leag ‘ Wavells sympathies ever sinc Under the British Cabinet's long-term plan the 
h ‘ e hav var with the Moslem League center government would control only three su H 
I] sign L Congress from t] 1teriM POV defense, external affairs, and communications—wit ii 
ermine wo INCe\ vy have been followed by its finance necessary for administration. If the ¢ tit tf 
HANGONIN Off prov out of eleven, Ong Assembly without the League is not fully representatiy n-pre 
tha \ m ‘ revented the Co there is no point in working for a weak center. 1 iniz 
gress P f renewing struggle against the Assembly, therefore, while continuing to funct dit 
League Mass x will not feel bound by compromises intended to att: abx 

Could Britain have controll 1 under the Moslem League. It will probably frame a constitu fie! 
tt! : s? Attlee and the Cab obviously conceding the provinces the largest measure of autono 5 
ruled « " such a development. What was the but at the same time leave to the federal government — 

ve? To < x e Mos League to quit offic center greater authority than the Labor governmen ws 

aX tne rect poli would have meant the recommended. Such a constitution would be accep Beanh 

CSS disast« \ R wc have been. with to at least eight provinces and to a number of states b F 
the interim gor K eady hard put to administer What will the Moslem League do? Jinnah will better 

© CO Lttlee’s « ration has one supreme merit for the parliamentary debates on India—as will the ¢ lets 

k« Dor Congress Par i the Moslem League gress leaders. He will await, too, the final outcom: Radio 
functioning inside the government. The spectacular step the League's move to defy the Punjab ministry rome 
ol SSINg \ as Churchill unwisely put it, strictions on the formation of so-called volunteer « former] 
sh« to c point —really private armies. Successful defiance will mc the staf 

Ne s re . cant. He called the declara- the League's control of the Punjab. A similar m Te 

m Wis geous, removing “all miscon- ment has already begun in the adjoining Northwest gi mag . 

‘ and sus sringing reality and a certain Frontier Province, which is separated from Afghan bens 
dyna qu uation.” He renewed by the Khyber Pass. Jinnah doubtless reckons that Pg 

c the M League to give up suspici eiforts may bring all northwestern India from Karac exe 

‘ f s historic under Peshawar, inciuding four provinces, under the L« The 
g ¢ sh rule disappears, declared What he has not considered is that the Hindus i 
Nehr c ISI f governing India will aut Sikhs inhabiting this area will not meckly accept ae 
evolve eople. Toward Britain lem rule. So far the Punjab has escaped the horrors advert 

made a generous gesture. Earnestly hoping that the large-scale riots like those that took place in Behir 

ng past with its < sa vill was over, he Bengal. There is no guaranty that this immunity ; Aon 
looked forwar a | ¢ and cooperative transition continue if the Moslem League’s direct-action campaiz za 

= ; been clu 
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- t ru, will give Mountbatten time to formulate plans 
i] at event. The y ex} him to recede 1 » Th LCK 
es stij | and gra 1 shed the autocrati powers of the 
y a tu They | ype that the interim government w 
Cat yn effectively under Nehru’s leadersh p At pres- 
ywing to internal strains and frictions, grave social 
api momic pr blems do not receive the prompt and 
1 a tic attention they deserv 
| fountbatten must act quickly and boldly 


Leas ’ ul and He must treat 


ten Nehru's government as if India were a full-fledged 


cooperative transition. 


y JS nion preparing to leave the British Commonwealth 
‘ 


year 


“<1 IN ONE EAR 


FRANKEL 


BY LOU 


HE Public Affairs 

?; Committee is, as 
{ people know, a 
nta srofit, educational 
er. | nization devoted to 


unk ling the ‘facts’ on 


about everything in 


) 
field of economics 
' ociology. One of 
; nore effective activ- 


is publishing a 


series of “Public Affairs 





Pamphlets,’’ at 10 cents 
us . And 
better of these 
(No. 121) is 


on Radio Is Yours’ by 


one of the 


pam- 





ne H Spingarn, 


f merly an attorney on 





ly the staff of the Federal 
ymunications Commission, a man who knows more than 
about radio and who has written on it for The 


Radio Is Yours,” to the great pain of commercial broad- 


ere 


ters, proves that radio is no gift from the industry to 


lic. It says 


The public spent $25 for receiving equipment to every 
$1 which tting equip- 


the broadcasters spent for transmi 
ent. The listeners’ upkeep bill, too, was larger than 


ivertiser’s. He spent 3 cents a day per receiver to the 


advertiser's 2 cents. 


And if you've been hearing some of those awful 


bat } 


about “‘advertising being essential to your job” that have 





en cluttering up the air, or if you've been rea 


oadcasters have been saying about the FCC, 





you'll be 
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Iiluminating paragraphs ) by desc 
political and network pressures applied. Here is an 


esting item: 


Radio broadcasting is one of the most profitable 
tries in 
regional networks . .. realized a broadcast 


$20,842,506 on an original investment of $14,531,288 


There is information on newspapers and radio 


on the rights of the listener to good programs. 
activities of listeners’ groups and radio councils, 

a fairly detailed account of the operation 
successful Communit y Radio Coun Wins 
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which has attracted sO Much after ion, 1S attributed to the 


> crop in the spring of 1936. A box-car shortage 


nd increased government buying for relief, because of de- 
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rood re 
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terorating 


Cold weather u 
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ip red. R i sal railroad traflic, en ployment, and 
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viol 


unu 
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yf hard good ther was every f suppose 
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ld b mon 


pri > wo i 


first to be readjusted. Nevertheless, in the past few we 


textile 





opserver 


have seen cottor fihe rs, varns an | pray < loth, rayon 
, , 
ind worsted fabrics all moving upward 
Commentt gy on th new hichs hit hy most com! 
price indices, Bussmess Week of February 22 comp! 


] to happ n with returnin 


ism t what 


Tha 


petition, and 


was sUpPPX< 


t's the opposite of what is needed fo 
Much hea!thier 


that 


{inuing good business now wol 


of the 


December and early January 


the continuance shaking down characte 


Booming business would 


ion a good bit of readjustment without our really feel: 

It is also true that profits in most lines are now at 

which would: permit price cutting and still leave stock 
ers some distance from the poorhouse. But while th 
cream to be skimmed, business men are apt to forget 

the plain-milk trade on which ultimately their fortunes 
depend. So long as customers can be found at present | 
they instinctively resist “readjustment.” 

There is very little doubt that consumer resistance 
creasing. The volume of retail sales is barely keepin 
last year’s level, despite the much greater availab 
goods, and the service and luxury trades have experi 
decided setback. These are warning signals that the lead 


] 


business will at their, and our, peril. 


In a recent speec r. John D. Clark of the Preside 


I 
Economic Advisers pointed out that whil: 


ignore 
) 
Board of 
sumer incomes are not likely to increase this year, inc 
>roduction is expected to rise by 10 per cent. The main 
is how to take the extra ten billion dolla 


J 
tron, he said, 
goods off the market. “If prices are not reduced and 
goods pile up and business slackens, the price reductions 


hen take place but at the risk of a recession which 
1, might slip beyond our control.” In other words 


tarts 
ariea, miLZ 


high time for business executives, particularly in those 
tries where price is determined by policy rather than 
interplay of market forces, to look for a safe path down 
the inflationary heights. If they wait too long they maj 
the easy ways blocked and be forced to make a very prc 


tous descent. 
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which in 

prevent our seeing anythin 
is here overcome only 
device 

device is perhaps the 

1ique of modern biography, which 
in Zweig himself did much to make 
rsal. I mean the willingness to 
— a ae 
in all about a man’s invisible in- 
s while leaving mystery and inco- 
vile up around his works and 


e CO | 


is. Zweig tells us several times that 


ac was the greatest writer of his 


language 


Sut no less often that his 


1 


le remained irredeemably defec- 
At the same time we hear that 
carved “his plastic prose’ by 
lless revisions in galley proof, These 


radictions might conceivably stand, 








’ EVERYBODY’S 
WE BUSINESS 
! BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Le 
b—— Where’s That Buyers’ Market? 





ROUND the turn of the year there was a great hulla- 
F\ batoo, particularly in the business and financial press, 
| ; ! ] l.> } i] r 
. tne ipproaching nd of iniation. Big headimes were 
\ oO play up small Ipressive a sured 
th | ) t of production was about to force 
dow ‘ t of post hol y department-store sales 
were hh 1 of the ¢ | of the sellers’ market 
He i few ens oO e t nd oO g culled 
i i t + 
from many in my files 
Storm signals are blinking along the price shoals. This 


readjustment” which people 
have been talking about Week, January 4. 


That dollar in Mr. Consumer's pocket is about to get 


could be the beginning of the 


Busine 


f-respecting Pretty soon tt will be 


buying a lot more things than now 
January 16 


There is mounting evidence in the files of the Washing- 


«- 
~ 


ton fact-finders that prices generally have passed their peak, 


1g very close to the top level that 


or certainly are approaching 
may be expected.—Charles Hurd in the New York Times, 


January 12. 


Toward the end of 1946 there was, it is true, 2 definite 


, : 
setba in food prices and almost sensational breaks in a 
few luxury items such as diamonds and furs. But simulta- 


neous sharp mcreases in quotacons for many industrial raw 
mate ials as well as numerous up ard revisions 1n prices ot 


finished goods made these cheery forecasts seem rather wish- 


ful. Very probably they were inspired in part at least by the 
j } _ mealea 

desire to head off demands for higher wages. Their in [ lied 

message to the workers was: Be patient, stay on the job, 


> 


don't insist On more pay, will find the purchasing 


and you 
power of your dollars growing. 
The workers have been showing a great deal o 
} +} n ] livine sete that are ffered 
ut the Drignt nopes of lower living costs that were oferec 


o them are fading. On January 15 the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics retail food index showed a decline of 1.1 per cent 
December 15, 1946, level. In the last five weeks, 


1 all the other way, and the 


from th 


howeve he trend has bees 


o 


ressure on the housewile s purse Whi De still more sever 


when retail prices fully reflect the new highs established in 
whole markets. Just in the past week, between Febru- 

y 19 and 26, the Journal of Commerce index of thirty sensi- 
tive commodities has risen from 274.7 to 282.1, a new high. 


mber it was 264.9. 


On Nover 
There has been no lack of explanations for many of the 


19, 19406, 


price increases. The $30 quotation for hogs in Chicago, 
which has attracted so much attention, is attributed to the 
reduced pig crop in the spring of 1936. A box-car shortage 
and increased government buying for relief, because of de- 
teriorating food conditions in Europe, are held responsible 
vheat. Cold weather in the Midwest is blamed 


for the I 


. 
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for the harp rebouns 


the recovery in citrus juices and tomatoes. However, “co 


d in butter prices, frosts in Florida for 
modity analysts” quoted by the Journal of Commerce 
clare that although special reasons can be cited for re 
price increases of individual commodities, “the explosive 
nature of the current burst in commodity prices can hardly be 
attributed to these factors alone.” We must, they suggest, 
psychological factors.’ Toward the 


seek an explanation in 
end of last year the air was filled with talk of an early reces- 
sion, with the re ult that buyers became more cautious. Wee} 
passed, and no confirmatory evidence of a business setba 
appeared. Retail sales, railroad traffic, employment, and px 
duction, all stayed at high levels, and as a result busin 
sentiment began to swing violently the other way. 

The revival of inflationary psychology is particularly wel] 
illustrated in the textile field, where output is at re 
height, margins between costs and selling prices unusu 
wide, and earnings spectacular. With the growing availab 
of hard goods there was every reason to suppose that con- 
sumer appetites for soft goods would diminish, and n 
observers expected that textile prices would be among 
first to be readjusted. Nevertheless, in the past few weck 
have seen cotton fibers, yarns and gray cloth, rayon 
and worsted fabrics all moving upward, 

Commenting on the new highs hit by most commod 
price indices, Busimess Week of February 22 complain: 
“That isn’t what was supposed to happen with returning con 
petition, and it’s the opposite of what is needed for 
tinuing good business. . . . Much healthier now would 
the continuance of the shaking down that characterize 
December and early January. Booming business would « 
ion a good bit of readjustment without our really feeling 
It is also true that profits in most lines are now at le 
which would: permit price cutting and still leave stock! 
ers some distance from the poorhouse. But while there 
cream to be skimmed, business men are apt to forget ab 
the plain-milk trade on which ultimately their fortunes m. 
depend. So long as customers can be found at present price 
they instinctively resist “readjustment.” 

There is very little doubt that consumer resistance is 
creasing. The volume of retail sales is barely keeping 
last year’s level, despite the much greater availability o! 
goods, and the service and luxury trades have experienced 
decided setback. These are warning signals that the leaders 
business will ignore at their, and our, peril. 

In a recent speech Dr. John D. Clark of the President 
Board of Economic Advisers pointed out that while 
sumer incomes are not likely to increase this year, indus 
production is expected to rise by 10 per cent. The main 
tion, he said, is how to take the extra ten billion dollar: 
goods off the market. “If prices are not reduced and 
goods pile up and business slackens, the price reductions 


in 


then take place but at the risk of a recession which, on 
started, might slip beyond our control.” In other words, it 
high time for business executives, particularly in those in 
tries where price is determined by policy rather than 
interplay of market forces, to look for a safe path down fr 
the inflationary heights. If they wait too long they may fae 
the easy ways blocked and be forced to make a very precip 


tous descent. 
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Balzac in Limbo 


BALZAC. By Viking 


Press id De 


Stefan Zweig. 


of 
sake 


sti 


life 
the 
nature 


Stefan 
been 


HERE 


Balzac 


is Il no good 


English. For 


in 


he 


ne; I wish I could convey t 
my disappointment with 


ig’s attempt. The book has 
ised for qualities which it undoubt- 
lly possesses: it is a straightforward 
well-ordered story; it springs from 
uine sympathy with its subject; it has 
gnity and judgment; and its fulness of 
iil is flawed by very few lapses in 
iracy. And yet I feel that the work is 
superficial, almost an empty book, 
ch leaves Balzac strangely unknown 
1 book which, stranger still, leaves 
$ curiosity unaroused. 
Superficial works on Balzac are not 
‘w; they began with the reminiscences 
contemporaries, Gozlan and 
ers; and factual studies, friendly or 


Léon 
ifriendly, fill 

nul, they all succeed in testifying 
a greater, or at least a denser, reality 


many volumes. But fair 


in Zweig’s more balanced account. 


render impression better 


I 
an by saying that in Zweig's book we 


annot my 
em to be looking through an inverted 


pera glass. Costumed figures bestir 
mselves intelligibly, miniature objects 
how up in clear enough light, but the 
ene fails to move us because of the 


listance—a distance which in nature 
would prevent our seeing anything, and 
which is here overcome only by an 
yptical device. 

The device is perhaps the simple 
echnique of modern biography, which 
Stefan Zweig himself did much to make 
niversal. I mean the willingness to 
explain all about a man’s invisible in- 
sides while leaving mystery and inco- 
herence to pile up around his works and 
deeds. Zweig tells us several times that 
Balzac was the greatest writer of his 
ige, but no less often that his “language 
ind style remained irredeemably defec- 


At the same time we hear that 
Balzac carved “his plastic prose” by 


” 


endless revisions in galley proof. These 


contradictions might conceivably stand, 


might enlighten us, if we 


é 


and 
examine with the biographer a sample 
But we 


We hear of Balzac’s 


of Balzac’s work. are never 


given the chance. 

t. but > Not tered sole n rce! 
wit, but are not offered a single morsel. 
In fact, I defy any reader of the book 
to remember anything that Balzac said 
but trivial 


has be - 


or even thought—on any 


hiact 


subjects. nan 


For this great 
somehow stripped into a case. To be 


Su it 1s a case presented without mal- 


ice or arrogance, but this negative merit 
does not raise the presentment to what 


Zweig intended or we hoped for—an 


g 
illustrious life. 

We know Zweig's intention from his 
clear and early statement of the ‘Balzac 
theme”: his hero “will subordinate 
everything to the despotic sovereignty 
of his creative will.” Brave words and 
very likely true, but requiring proof 
The first bit of evidence put before us 
is unfortunate, for it is nothing more 
than Balzac’s pretense to noble birth— 
a pretense common to French writers as 
far back as Racine and Voltaire, and 
which sprang rather from social compul- 
sion than from the creative will. Later 
on we see will-power keeping Balzac at 
his desk and accomplishing the super- 
killed 
but nowhere does Zweig come to grips 
Balzac’s 


“grandiose” 


human labors that finally him, 


the will. 


of 
and 


It would have 


with own idea 


Calling it ‘Prome- 
thean” does not help. 
been better to tell us something about 
the psychiatric sdéologues whom Balzac 
and to 


between the doggedness 


read, show us the differen 


scr I 


that 


and the energy that creates 


phetic fiction in which Balzac clothe 
and hi 


both his conception s feeling 


about will, “La Peau de chagrin, 


+ 


ceives but casual mention, as do in fa 


“imperishable master- 


most of Balzac’s imf 


pieces.” 
The biographer obviously assumes 
that everybody reads or has read Balzac. 


ore mistaken. Z 


Nothing could be m weig 


and literary Vienna, stirred up by Hugo 


von Hofmannstha! forty years ago, may 


have read Balzac for a time; nove 
here and there, if they know French 
if th 
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} 
and 
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ing 


that have a | 
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g chapters are 
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scarcely what 
oppressive 
think you 
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eos. 
es 


ana 
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that 


monpiace, 


and decnice it 
and despise it 


| q 
Lisi 4Qlhiy, 


inconsistent 
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But class nas 


all, one invents w 


1 
' the novelist 
and me novelists 


mm 


bili 


ity for folly, 


S passit nate vision 


ation anda supposed!) 


glimpse through » 
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1 tl which 1s a d rent 
accordingly ask: Where in 
Balzac's devourit 


Life 1S 
tion, whe s the world of itdeas—-h 
id others’ 


ness ot his “disciy 


Should we not be told what the ro- 
sts meant by the real, the terrible, 
Balzac 


“Tales 


mantt 


the fantastic, and why admired 


The 


just been reprinted (edited 


Hoffmann ? latter's have 


illustrated by 


by C hris- 
topher Lazare, 


Richard 
Lindner; Wyn, $7.50) with illustrations 
that show we do not understand what 


fantastic means; we make it pale 


and mawkish, or confuse it with the 


grotesque. Should we not also be made 
structure of 


fact that 


to recognize tn the Gothic 
the “Comédie humaine” the 
Balzac's 


character, or tdea, since it has been found 


inspiration came through plot, 


nearly impossible to arrange the sep- 
arate novels in historical or biological 
order? The latest attempt by the veteran 
Balzac bibliographer, W. H 
(‘Balzac as He Should Be Read,” New 
York. 


sulting, though it 


Royce 
Auguste Giraldi), is worth con- 
ts marred in the first 
edition by too many typographical and 
ther slips. There was need, moreover, 
Balzac’s 


} 
unfiattering to 


( 


for a discussion of political 


ideas—even though 





demecracy—for they were a main con- 


cern in his life and a driving 


his writings 

In short, whether we start fron 
relat f- +} _ n 

s self-revelation or from the conven- 


il view of the “Comédie’ as an 
nd up with 


of the times, we et 
h Zweig'’s book 


a critical 


leaves untouched. It 


problem whi 

f 

1s quite possible 
1 

that Zweig, as a novelist mangqué, had 


t seeing if. 


a 


! > re , 
compelling reasons for n 


thought that Balzac 


< 


He can hardly have 


as a natural man was sufficiently 
esting to warrant four hundred p: 
text . 

In the touching Postscript added by a 
Zw eig’s 
earlier drafts there were parts when the 
biographer had been “tempted by his 
These were cut 


friend we discover that in 


theme to sing an aria.” 


, ‘ 
out, on various advices which I deplore. 
For what we have now iz revitati: 





secco, a dry recital which calls for, and 


makes us perpetually expect, a music 


that fails to resound. 


JACQUES BARZUN 


Our Native Fascists 
THE PLOTTERS By John Roy Carl- 
son. E. P. and Company. 
$3.50 
NDER COVER” and now “The 


are two reference vol- 


Dutton 


Plotters” 
that should be in the library of 
every American anti-fascist, for they 
are invaluable guidebooks through the 
morasses of native fascist movements in 


umes 


this country. Congressional committees 
of inquiry appointed to investigate these 
movements have so conspicuously failed 
to discharge their assignment that Mr. 
Carlson's work is about our only source 
of accurate information. As a good re- 
porter, he is particularly careful and 
painstaking about names, dates, and 
persons present; and as a sincere and 
devoted anti-fascist, he avoids the com- 
mon mistake of dismissing as insig- 
nificant the crackpot manifestations of 
fascist thinking. With these volumes at 
hand, one can readily identify the in- 
dividuals and the various ‘‘front’’ or- 
ganizations which make up the native 
fascist network in America. Since this is 
a major accomplishment in itself, Mr. 
Carlson is obviously justified in the feel- 
ing of satisfaction in his ‘own work 
which he never bothers to conceal. 
While gratefully acknowledging Carl- 
son's merits as a sleuth and watch dog, 
one can still be somewhat dismayed by 
his lack of a theoretical understanding 


of some of the issues which he dis- 
cusses with such an annoying show of 
omniscience. One always be 


grateful for good reporting in any field, 


should 


but for good reporting to be raised to 
the level of social analysis, it should be 
informed by some framework of sound 
theory. It is here that Carlson's work 
falls far short of its goal and is, indeed, 
actually misleading. Not only is “The 
Plotters” devoid of ideas, but many of 
the opinions expressed are highly du- 
bious. For example, Mr. Carlson cites 
“four main underlying causes” of the 
rise of native fascist movements in 
America—the rise of labor as a power- 
ful voice in national and world affairs, 
the social advances of the New Deal 


which have aroused antagonism in cer- 
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tain quarters, the upsurge of the U. § 
S. R., and “the gross treatment by th: 
U. S. 


church dogmas.” This type of analys 


S. R. of religious values an 


is based, or might well be based, up 
what the native fascists themselves 
vance as reasons for their actions. On: 
looks in vain for a suggestion that the 
concentration of economic power in t 


United States and the economic pres. 
sures brought to bear upon the lowe: 


and middle classes might have son 
relevance to the problem. 

This same uncertainty of analysis 
shown in Carlson's amusingly vague 
definition of his own ideolcgical po 
tion. He is ‘‘a voting, fighting, thinking 
forward-looking, middle-road Ame 
ican,’ who adheres to what might 
called the “for-all-its-faults” theory 
capitalist society. “All factors 
sidered, including its failings,” he 
believes, and expresses the belief 
some vehemence, in the capitalist order 
quoting, as the words of an oracle, sor 
fancy phrases of Eric Johnston. T! 
in a fine burst of theory, he pro 
to specify the objectives which n 
be attained if the threat of native 
cism is to be overcome. These inc! 


‘ 


the elimination of slums, full ben 
“to all who produce our econo: 
wealth,” jobs for all, industrial pea 
the determination of “a fair and 
an exorbitant profit on all business 
terprise,”” and the decentralization 
are 


financial these 


“musts” in a program to combat fa: 


power. If 


one can only marvel at Carlson’s naiy 
in assuming that such objectives c: 
attained within the framework of 
capitalist order. 

As further evidence of a similar ! 
ish ideological exuberance, I wil! 
one of Carlson’s strictures on the 
question. Anti-fascists are urged to s‘ 
“the cry of 
ganda,” it being “more importa: 
the Southern Negro and underpriv 
white Americans to eat three well-! 
anced meals a day than to eat 
‘white’ restaurant.” Implicit in s 


‘social-equality’ pro 


careless appraisal is the assumption t 
segregation has no bearing on the q 
tion of three well-balanced meals a 

To dismiss the fight against segregat 
as “‘social-equality propaganda” 

again, to follow the line of Gerald 
K. Smith. The plain truth is, and it ha: 
been demonstrated repeatedly in 


7 
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that the factors Carlson 
using such a phrase 


1 
cannot be 


j divorced 
a consideration of what he calls 
educational, recreational, and po- 
opportunities 7 

ile I intend to keep ‘The Plot- 
ose at hand and have already 
ision to consult it frequently, I 
Marshall's 


that it is a most ineptly organ- 


iy, to use General 
book. It has neither beginning nor 
it is obviously padded. The 

val of several long passages, and 
of hapter or two, would have 
ned the impact and clarified the 

The 


chapter on the American Com- 


ing of the book as a whole. 


st Party is so much fustian, ob- 
ly included to certify the author as 
Idle-roader. The Communist Party 

he most dangerous subversive 
ization in America, but if it 1s, 
7 > 7 } > q N ) + + 1 > oO d 
ce of the fact is not to De foun 
hapter. 


$5 cna 


i 
e can only hope that Mr. Carlson 
ontinue to ferret out the native 
sts, of all hues and varieties, and 
he will give us, every year Or so, 
ime based on his findings 

CAREY MCWILLIAMS 


The Airy and the 
Earth-Bound 


LOW MUSIC. By Genevieve Taggard. 
Harper and Brothers, $2 
EARTH-BOUND, 1924-1944. By 


Janet Lewis. The Wells College Press. 


ISS TAGGARD’S specialty is a 
peculiar kind of lyric, very frail, 
t, disembodied; lark-song descend- 
ing from way up high in the pure sky, 


bove the cloud. 


coming down from a 
This is a difficult genre to sustain, or 
aiming at effects of innocence, 

ing “‘natural,’’ Miss Taggard over- 
does it a little. For example, her use 
fa La-la-la refrain 
¢ Hymn to Yellow, with its more 


rate vocabulary—corona, flange, rit- 


is incongruous in 


exuberance, ideal, slut e, calyx, vi- 
n: the disparate elements do not 

ec. Nor is the same attempt in the 
Dialogue on Cider attended with any 
happier result; there it has the effect of 
red ] 


icing what already sounds childish 


ugh to an even simpler level, Sophis- 


tication is flimsy stuff, to be sure, with 
which to compose, but a false assump- 


tion of its lack can also lead to ba 
It is very, very hard to be simple 

innocent; to seem so is even harder: and 
at what point must one give up being 
in order to avoid being care- 


h 


natural 
less? Miss 


about technique and texture, about color 


Taggard knows too mu 


and sound, to spoil as many poems as 
she does with lapses into the flatly 
declarative—"'travail of lost person al- 
ways hunted for” (in The Weed), “‘as- 
serting your nature, priceless and femi- 
| 


Demeter), or the gauche 


(Gilfeather, 


nine (in 
rhyme, ‘‘spirit—hear it” 


Again), or (I do not think this is 
meant to be funny) ‘“‘dews-chartreuse”’ 
(Problem of Evil into Cocoon). There 
are so many poems in Miss Taggard’s 
collection that are almost quite lovely. 
I think she would also do well not to 
write so much about poetry, poems, and 
poets: this can so easily invite accusa- 
tions of self-consciousness, as if the 
writer were saying to the reader, “See! 


Look! 


could be brought, 


é 


I am one.” No such accusation 
for instance, against 
the author of the first stanza of Gil- 
feather, Again; but there are too 


hen Miss Taggard seems 


many 
times w 
riving herself air rec 


ri r 
+ & 


transmitting them, 

Miss Lewis is a less ambit 
more uniformly successful, poet 
traveled than Miss Taggard, she r 
only that which she has observed 


her house, 


door 

nearby. The 

tone quiet; there is emotion, warmth, 
richness that comes from concreteness 
of the imagery, and a subtlety in the 
modulation of the cadences. No fancy 
business, no spectacular wind up, 


Two 


poems, one of early, one of late, day 


ease of delivery, timing, control. 


Remembered Morning and Going Home 
from the Party, on facis 

vite, and reward, considera! 

r metrical 
space enough 
stanza of 


rg a 
of the latter 


And all goes on a 
I hear the n 


Ot their mornin 


I heard the deft passing 
Ot small creatures tracing 
Night paths and erasing 
Day paths from the ground, 
An 


nh iOW 


d the silence, deep-massing 


> sound 


Og 


But may 
R ry . 
emembered Morning, Miss 
You don’t fave to rhyme on de. 
the end of the second stanza; w 
id of that “parcel and part 
f 
You could, by repeating or 
ng the effect with which you end 
lovely Baby Goat poem, bring down 


shortened 


been 


ave doe Ss 


i 
+ 


© pa 





re one suggestion abo 





=" 
Gally 


getne readable book about his 

rounds as a fire commissioner, a direc- 
tor of the Community League, a mem- 
ber of the P. T. A., and a general 


getter-up of square dances, skits, and 
Christmas-present funds for good causes. 
For this he had a thorough training 
a> a member of the Communist Party, 
whose lifeblood flows by way of ple- 
nums (meetings to you), caucuses, and 
agitpropping (‘‘agitational propaganda” 
to you). 

Though he has long since abandoned 
the hope of getting the Wooden Horse 
of the Communists past the walls of his 
neighboring Troy, and has definitely 
come out from among the comrades, 
there remains with Mr. Hicks a laud- 
able Dale Carnegie determination to 
make friends however boresome they 
may be, and influence some of the dull- 
est set of people confined within any 
town limits. At least so we gather from 
“Small Town.” 

As a native New Yorker who never 
ventured much west of the Hudson until 
he was well into his thirties but who 
has since then spent many delightful 
winters tn towns on Martha's 
Vineyard, and many gruesome ones in 


small 


small towns in Illinois and Oklahoma, 
this the 
shooting’s for. You simply can’t gen- 
eralize. An intellectual like Mr. Hicks 
can find in one election district in Man- 
hattan all the outlets for his community 
interests that he can find in Roxborough, 
except possibly the fire department, and 
at that he can be a buff like Evans 
Clark. 

When Colonel Robert Ingersoll vis- 
ited Belleville, Ulinois, the radical edi- 
tor of the Belleville Democrat took him 
up to a high place for a view of the 
town. “How many people have you got 
here?”’ asked the old agnostic. “About 
ten thousand,” replied the editor. “I 
mean real people,” said the Colonel. 
“Oh, them,” said the editor, “about 
ten.”’ 

Though Mr. Hicks can come up with 
no such proportion, his book is always 
readable, even if you don’t regard 
square dancing and P. T. A. meetings 
as the height of democratic hilarity. 
Throughout it he worries aloud be- 
cause, despite all his efforts, he doesn’t 
seem to be popular in Roxborough. 
Don't be concerned, Mr. Hicks. When 
the majority of the people of Roxbor- 


reviewer can't see what all 


















ough begin to like you and your ideas, 
then is the time to worry. For you will 
discover that, through a mysterious 
process of small-town osmosis, they will 
have infiltrated (remember that word?) 
into your intellectual preserves, and you 
will begin to think that American le- 
gionnaires and other droopy small-town 
characters are pretty good fellers after 


all. MCALISTER COLEMAN 


The Argument from Design 


HUMAN DESTINY. By Lecomte du 
Noiiy. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. $3.50. 


HERE are several varieties of 
‘Eahae One variety holds that 
science and religion do not mix; among 
them are fervent believers, and others 
not so fervent. Then there is a group 
which discovers religion by studying the 
“facts” of science. Lecomte du Noiiy, 
with American 
the He 
examination of 


a French biophysicist 
affiliations, belongs to 
tells us that a critical 
the scientific “capital” accumulated by 
man “leads inevitably to the idea of 
God.” Faith, therefore, is no longer 
just a matter of belief—an emotional 
reaction of man to his Maker—but 
rests solidly upon a scientific foundation. 
This view, Noiiy declares, is in vio- 
lent conflict with that which states that 
skepticism, destructive materialism, and 


latter. 


atheism are consequences of a scientific 
interpretation of nature. 

What is the leitmotif 
through the book? Certain 
stand out in the course of evolution 
which still await explanation: the be- 
ginning of life; the evolution of life; 
the appearance of man and the human 
brain; the birth of thought and the 
development of moral and _ spiritual 
ideas. Since science offers no explana- 
tion, at present, of these “facts,” 
Noiiy comes forward with his “tele- 
finalist’’ theory of evolution, which 
states that it is impossible to attribute 
the birth of life, its evolution, and the 
manifestation of cerebral activity to a 
“simple play of chance’’— the “Chance” 
which dominates the activities of the 
inorganic world. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to introduce a ‘transcendent, extra- 
earthly force . . . evolution is compre- 
hensible if we admit that it is domina- 
ted by a finality, a precise and distant 


running 
“facts” 
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goal .. ."; and so we reach the super. 
force, the God. 

This God" idea is strengthened by, 
the following reasoning: evolution has 
reached a point where future progres: 
rests upon the further development of 
one single organ, the brain. This mean; 
that what had been ‘physical’ develop. 
ment is now replaced by ‘‘psychologica|” 
development; and “‘psychological’’ evo. 
lution means an improvement in mora] 
and spiritual ideas. Opposition to "psy. 
chological’”” evolution is contrary to a 
“directing will’’ and represents “absolute 
evil.” On the other hand, that which 
makes man evolve spiritually is ‘‘good.” 

String these pieces together and they 
make words, words of the type one finds 
in the writings of the alchemists, but 
with this difference—that Noiiy gar. 
nishes his metaphysics with the saue 
of science. 

What is obvious is that “life” and 
“evolution” need much more ‘‘explain- 
ing’; what is not obvious—to me—is 
that Noiiy’s hypothesis “‘explains’’ any. 
thing at all. Skeptics will not be con- 
vinced; believers need no convincing 
and the clergy will seize upon this 
work of a scientist to lend added sup- 
port to their preachings. 

BENJAMIN HARROY 


































Soviet Statistics 
A GUIDE TO THE SOVIET UNION 
By William Mandel. Dial Press. $5 








of factual information on mar 

aspects of the U. S. S. R., from medici: 
to foreign policy, from geography 
architecture. Like all infermational cor 
pendiums it is designed not for stea 
reading but as a sourcebook for the 
student of Russia eager to get at facis 
and figures. The author, who speaks 
Russian and has worked in the Sovic 
Union, has served as research associate 
of the American-Russian Institute and 
as Russian expert for the United Press, 
and is at present Hoover Institute Fellow 
in Slavic Studies at Stanford University 
He is therefore well equipped by train- 
ing and by knowledge of the Russiaa 
language—a qualification all too ra 
among those who write on Russias 
affairs—to prepare a handbook of this 
type based on Russian sources. 

His volume, however, would have 


Ter: book contains a great de: 
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heen far more useful for the general 
% if he had, in fact, made it a com- 
acon of information and not at- 
te d at the same time to offer a 
‘ g analysis of conditions in the 
Kovict Union. As it is, he does not 
present sufficient analytical material to 
interest those who want to find thought- 
ful interpretation; and yet—because, 


jan a commendable attempt to be ob- 
he has filled his pages with 

views of various commentators on 
i—the facts and figures a busy 

yn would like to get at quickly are 
netimes buried in a mass of quota- 
ns from writers on Russia and ex- 
werpts from various documents. In spite 


inf this technical complication, Mr. Man- 


lel's volume, which is written in a 
rit friendly to the U. S. S. R., should 
illy fill 


Ives, all the more because it contains 


a niche on all reference 


detailed index and helpful end maps. 
VERA MICHELES DEAN 





JOSEPH 
WOOD 
KRUTCH 


Drama 








GREAT critic once maintained 

that the best way for a novice to 
ake the acquaintance of Shakespeare 
as to read him straight through with- 
ut pausing to seek explanations and 
rithout pondering difficulties. Let such 
one, he said, ‘‘read on through bright- 


Bess and obscurity, through integrity 


nd corruption” and only “when the 
leasures of novelty have ceased” pause 
b read the commentators or attempt to 
blve problems. Whether Johnson would 
argued that something could be 
for acting the plays in a similar 
banner I do not know, but the visiting 
Pmpany headed by Donald Weolfit, now 
stablished at Century Theater, 
ems to approach its task in that spirit. 
fr. Wolfit thinks nothing of playing 
ar two nights in succession, then ap- 
aring tvice the next day as Touch- 
one, and returning to Lear again the 
bllowing evering. He and his com- 
plunge headlong through 
enes which more finicky performers 
ould not approach without months of 
sting and prayer. To them the old 
estion whether “King Lear’’ can be 
ted is answered as the man who was 

e asked whether or not he believed 
b adult baptism answered that question. 


j 


the 


mons 


juld hav¢ BDo I believe in it ?”” he exclaimed. “Why, 





man, I've seen it done.”” Mr, Wolfit sim- 
ply acts “King Lear,” and that is that. 

In the daily press the enterprise has 
received a pretty chilly reception, and 
anyone who expects either the spruce- 
and care of, say, the Theater 
Guild's “Winter's Tale’’ or the relative 
lavishness and the virtuosity of the Old 
Vic company is sure to be disappointed. 
According to the program, the present 
company has for years been playing 


h 


ness 


Shakespeare up and down England wit 
occasional visits to London, where dur- 
ing the height of the blitz it managed 
to keep open the only legitimate theater 
then in operation by offering hour-long 
programs of advertised as 
“Lunch-Time Shakespeare.” The 
tumes and the scenery look as though 
they might date from that time, and 
the direction, as well as the performances, 
is rather rough and ready. The leading 
lady, Rosalind Iden, has a pleasing stage 
presence and a clear, expressive speak- 
ing voice—as well as legs which fill her 
namesake's hose very agreeably. Just 
how good an actor Mr. Wolfit would 
seem in a part to which he had devoted 
the whole of his attention is difficult to 
say, and under the present circumstances 
it is evident only that he is a valiant 
war horse who does the impossible bet- 
ter than most could do it. The members 
of the supporting company vary from 
the pretty good—for example, John 
Wynyard as Jacques—to the pretty 
awful—example not given. 

Obviously a reviewer needs to be 
careful to whom he recommends per- 
formances like these. They are certainly 
not for those who tend to regard Shake- 
speare as a bore who can be rendered 
tolerable only when some well-known 
theatrical personality chooses to con- 
tribute the interest of his presence. 
Neither, on the other hand, are they 
for the connoisseurs who assert a pro- 
prietary interest in the sacred text, who 
resent any rough hands laid upon it, 
and who will tolerate a performance 
only if it affords an opportunity to de- 
bate fine points. But there are others 
who think Shakespeare an interesting 
writer, who can read or see him per- 
formed without being perpetually on 
the qui vive to be sure that neither 
sing any- 


thing. I count myself among these last, 


excerpts 


cOs- 


they nor anyone else is mi 


and for such as us there is something 
to be said for the opportunity to wit- 
' 5 | 

ness a performance of a play as seldom 


acted as ‘King Lear” or even to see again 


one of the more familiar works which 


our grandfathers saw a great deal more 


often than we shall ever see it. 





Take ¢he case of “As You Like It.” I 
happened to go on the night of the 
blizzard, and there have been few occa- 
sions during the course of my life when 


Bard's that the winter 
wind is not half so unkind as man’s 


the contention 


ingratitude seemed more open to ques- 
tion. The curtain had only to rise to 
reveal the fact that one was not to ex- 
pect anything elaborate in the matter 
of scenery, though the childishly simple 
device of turning around a few screens 
to indicate a change from the Duke's 
Forest of Arden actually 
worked well enough. Not much more 


court to the 


time had to elapse before it was equally 
evident that no new interpretations were 
to be looked for. But I soon discovered 
that I need only relax comfortably in 
my seat to pass a very agreeable evening 
listening to some of the simplest, gen- 
tlest, and sunniest words ever written 
by mortal man. What is more, I got 
also, in due time, the reward which I 
seldom fail to receive from any perform- 
ance of even the most familiar of the 
plays namely, bits of dialogue as new 
though I had heard 
Shakespeare. time them 

sentence spoken to the obdurate 
*hoebe, who has just refused once more 


to me as never 


This one of 


was a 


the advances of her faithful shepherd 


Says Rosalind, leaning confidentially 
her, 


toward Sell while you can; 


1 
i 


you 
markets.”” Now that is 
called Shake- 


something even 


are not for al 
what is commonly 
It is, h 


The special 


not 


Spe arean ywever, 


better tone of playful, 





mocking ¢ is precisely Rosalind’s 


own. Somebody other than Sh-kespeare 
might have written it. Only she could 
have said it. 

The announced re 


Wolfit’s com} 


Mr. 


addition 


nertory of 
! 


. : 
includes, in 
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FOR OVERSEAS 
No. 57 — $6.95 
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This perce! specially mode up of items 
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etch of Ve e.” “Hamlet,” and 
j Jonson § Volpone The has 

tainly not been seen here tor man 
years except the translation of a 
q;,erman rew ting ven lal € or 


Oo ry we iANnCacer Guid. 


| Art 





CLEMENT 
GREENBERG 


} ¢ 

HE more ambitious and serious of 

the yo mpest peneration Oi Amer- 

an live south of Twenty- 


j ainters 


third Street, are shown now and then 
on Fifty-seventh Street (at Art of This 
Gallery, the 


two othe 


Century, Betty Parsons 
lb van 


j laces), Dut never 


Gallery, and one or 
figure in the big 
annual group shows and get almost no 


publicity. They are all more or less ab- 


ract in mode, betray the influence of 
Matisse, Mird, or Klee, and 
come out of Hans Hot- 
Eighth Street. 


} asso, 
half or more 
mann § school-on Wes 

group of these young painters, 
yvar before this, used to show regularly 
at the Jane Street Gallery just oft Eighth 
Avenue. After that gallery—which was 
something of a cooperative enterprise 


they remained known as the 


the 


} 
< losed, 


Jane Street Group, and they are now 


receiving a show at the small new Gal- 
lery Neut (342 Seventy-ninth 
Street), which is run by a young writer 
from New Orleans, Kenneth Lawrence 
Beaudoin. Mr. Beaudoin also publishes 
a littl magazine, lconograph, and has 
a wife, Gertrude Barrer, who is one of 
the most promising young painters in 


East 


the country. 
The members of the Jane Street Group 


are Nell Blaine, Frances Eckstein, Ken 
Frvin, Ida Fischer, Albert Kresch, 


Sterling Poindexter, Judith Rothschild, 
and Hyde Solomon. None of these 
artists—not even Nell Blaine, the most 
~is anywhere near 
fulfilment as yet, and it would be un- 
fair to attempt to draw up a critical 
balance sheet of their individual ac- 
complishments. Suffice it to say that 
except for Miss Eckstein, who paints 
nice but irrelevant flower pieces, they 
are all ambitious and serious, and seem 


developed of them 


uncompromisingly determined to pro- 
long and widen the path marked out 
by Matisse, the cubists, Arp, and Mon- 
drian. My one provisional criticism, 
founded on a short acquaintance with 
their work, is that they have perhaps 
too narrow con- 
ception or 


and too sectarian a 


vhat being an artist involves. 











iné cenier 
trom that 


The Gailery Neuf itself 
of a tendency quite different 
represented by the Jane Street Group. 
This tendency, first made known by 
Steve Wheeier, takes its point of de- 
parture Northwestern Indian art 

nore specifically that of the Haidas. 
Most of the work produced under this 
is still too literal in its de- 


pendence, too imitative of the influence 


from 


inspiration 


tseli, and too mechanical in execution. 
And it is, moreover, a style that lends 
itself to the fabrication of pastiches of 
Klee, who was himself considerably 
influenced by primitive or barbaric art. 

Gertrude Barrer, who had her first 
show at the Gallery Neuf last month, is 
however, one artist succeeds in 
assimilating Klee and Haida art to her 
own personality. In Miss Barrer’s hands 
Klee’s influence serves admirably to 
expand the absolutely flat and formal 
patterns of Northwestern Indian art and 
render them permeable to contemporary 
feeling. A more delicate linearism 
breaks up and softens the stiff, stylized 
patterns, and floating washes of brown- 
ish-grayish color assert the picture plane 


who 


without permitting that frozen, flat 
decorativeness which usually results 


when Haida or South Sea art is trans- 
posed too directly into easel painting. 
Miss Barrer is not a large and heroic 
talent; her are minor at 
best and somewhat restricted—as must 
needs be the case with anyone who goes 
to school with Klee. But her gift is as 
indisputable as the physical presence 
itself of her pictures. One can only 
hope that she escapes those social and 
cultural handicaps that have in the past 
generally combined to frustrate female 


talent in the plastic arts. 


still 


{ft > 
ehects 


Rufino Tamayo’s recent show, at the 
Valentine Gallery, only repeated the 
point previously made by his painting. 
This painting, while of the highest 
seriousness and awareness, and com- 
pounded of the best ingredients in the 
way of paint quality, format, and even 
inventiveness, fails to come off except 
in isolated single pictures. Thus a 
Tamayo “problem” arises. Though Pi- 
casso’s massive example has formed his 
design and dictated his brush-handling, 
Tamayo’s originality is beyond question, 
especially on the score of colar, over 
which he has thrown a typically hot, 
dark Mexican cast. And he remains 
always an interesting and seemingly 
powerful painter. But interest is not 
enough, and power is only relative, and 
the appearance of it can be obtained 


sometimes at the cost of its substance. 
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I believe Tamayo's error to be ¢ 
same as that made so frequently | 
Picasso since 1930—an error whi 
seems to have been established as 
canon by the latest generation of Fren 
painters. That error consists in pursuigy 
expressiveness and emotional emphag 
beyond the coherence of style. It } 
led Tamayo and the younger Fre 
into an academic trap: emotion is n 
only expressed, it is s#lustrated. That j 
it is denoted, instead of being eq 
bodied. Instead of dissolving his em 
tion into the abstract elements of sty¥ 
—which is what the old masters ap 


Delacroix did just as much as the cul k 
ists—and renouncing any part of feelin 

that his style cannot order and uniffil) p.., 
Tamayo, like Picasso in his weake § 


| 
| 
| 
| 
il 
| 
| 


moments, localizes the excess emotio 
—the emotion that his artistic means j 
not yet large or strong enough to diges 
—in gestures, the grimace on a facq 
the swelling calf of a leg, in anatomica 
distortions that have no relation to thf 
premises upon which the rest of th ( 
picture has been built. This amount u 
the last analysis to an attempt to avoi 












, ° : A 

the problems of plastic unity by a be 
, i i 2 nmao o 

pealing directly, in a different languag re 


from that of painting, to the spectator’ 


susceptibility to literature, which in Wer 
cludes stage effects. Men. 








If Tamayo were not as good a painte 
as he is, one would not bother to poin 
all this out. But since he is such 
good painter, at least in potentiality 
one not only points all this out—o 
also concludes that if so good a painte: 
can make so crude a mistake, then paint 
ing in general has lost confiden 
itself. In the face of current even: 
painting feels, apparently, that it mus 
be more than itself: it must be epi 
poetry, it must be theater, it must b4 
rhetoric, it must be an atomic bomb, : 
must be the Rights of Man. But th 
greatest painter of our time, Matiss¢, 
preeminéntly demonstrated the sincerity 
and penetration that go with the kindi§j 800TH 
of greatness particular to twentieth-ce: 
tury painting by saying that he wanted 
his art to be an armchair for the tired 
business man. 

“BUT 
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LIN DOWNES’S first article on x, 

the New York Philharmonic] wits nay 

SF , voc Ml IMPERL, 

crisis, in which he evaded the issues, f Eves. 8:3 
was bad enough; but even worse was 

his second article, in which he cea 
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A MITCHELL LEISEN Production * A PARAMOUNT Picture FLUSHING ——_— 
—_ oa —IN PERSON — Keith's 
| 55¢ JOAN EDWARDS Far Rockaway wittie 
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portions.” 
Ward More- | ne Hilarious Comedy Hit by GARSON KANIN 


house, Sun. 
Evenings 8:40. Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:40. 


LYCEUM THEA., 45th Street East of B'’way. CH 4-4256 


CARNEGIE HALL, SUN., MARCH 9 at 8:30 


15°" BARERE 


. one recalls Busoni and Paderewski.” 
—New York Times 
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In association with JOSHUA LOGAN 
A REWARDING COMEDY Barnes, Her. Trid 
JOHN LOVES MARY 
4 New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


BOOTH Theatre, 45th St., West of B'way 
Evenings 8:40. Matiness Wod. & Sat. 2:40 


A HAPPY HIT.""—Coleman, Mirror 
HELEN HAYES ” 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 


Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN Nation readers can avail themselves of our offer to send them any 
BROADHURST, 44th St., West of B'wa book at the regular publishe rs price post-free payment is received 
Evenings 6:40. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2; with the order, or at the publisher's price pl Is postage if the bo yk is j 

, ; jo C.0.D.’s outside the United States. When ordering 

“BULL'S-EYE."’—Barnes, Herald Tribune sent C.0O.D. No €.9.1 tlt - “es ope Mal aaa } 
please give name of author and publisher, if possible. Make checks | 
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ETHEL MERMAN 


in the Musical Smash 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
| Book by HEKBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS 
withRAY MIDDLETON  Dérected by Joshua Logan 
IMPERIAL Thea., 45th St., West of B'way 
| Eves. 8:30 Sharp. Mats. Wed. ef Sat. 2:30 Sharp 
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\ | 1 | lo ling ind on 
{ 

[Thus he began with a hullabaloo 
BDO 1 musbehavior o Rodzinsk1, 
who had had “‘a ple time to make any 

Mpiay pe or priva at the 

proprial momcnt and in th most 
effective way,’ but whose ‘suddenly 
proffered resignation” had “resulted in 
forcing the Philharmon Symphony on 
tne $pu of the moment to ch ¢ S 
conductors tor the balance of this season 

id nex wil i ha th cant 
| for the be good of the famo 
artistic Organization which Dr. Rodz 

1 prolesses love so mu One 
ny ppose Rod nski had done a i 
oO: complaining before the point when 
} was ol far CC that he 
} id th Lo Cj ( re if d 

tually was tl Philharmonic th 
created the em rgency Mr. Downes de- 
sribed, by dismissing Rodzinski imme- 
ctately when he resigned as of next 
Octol 

Next Mr. Downes devoted a couple 
of paragraphs to Rodzinski’s complaints 
and to doubts of their accurac y or justi- 
fication, before conceding that ‘the 
permanent conductor must be engaged 


of his abilities, then given 


é 


on the basis 


, é' 

undisputed autho:ity in purely artistic 
: ) ' 

matters, and held responsible for the 


.. 
results’—and only to add: ‘But there 
and prac- 
and ‘The 


his board 


must be flexible cooperation 
tical adjustment all around,” 


conductor's ascendancy with 


will always depend largely upon his 
acumen, personal force, and _ public 


power.” Which brought him to “the 
question of paramount importance. . . 
the one of the double-barreled man- 
agerial relation of Mr. Judson and the 
orchestra.” 

On this question Thomson had been 
forthright and clear: “Arthur Judson is 
unsuited by the nature and magnitude 
of his business interests to manage with 
the necessary self-effacement a major 
intellectual in: business 
with his other But Mr. 
Downes found it necessary to begin with 
an explanation of how natural it had 
Philharmonic, twenty-five 


doing 


tiftufion 


interests.” 


been for the 
years aco, to engage as its manager a 
man who “was already the manager of 
another orchestra—the Philadelphia— 
and of a number of individual artists,” 
since “it was the period of big combina- 
tions in business, finance, railroading, 
and all the rest of it.” Now, however, 
that period is near its end, “business 
and politics are changing their meth- 
ods,” and “there is not too 
close a comparison between a manager 


t : . 
DE sides 


nd a great 
and the 


who had half a gozen arts 


orci 


stra under his control 


manager who controls hundreds of ar- 


tists with one hand... and directs... 


the afiairs of a leading American or- 
the other.’ In this round- 


Mr. Downes 
Mr 


chestra with 


} " wa | 
about Way arrived at a 


hint that Judson should 
ver be manager of the Philhar- 
and it was also a way for Mr. 
Mr Judson 


Philharmonic t 


shadowy 
“sit 

no lon 
monic; 
, . 9s 

Downes to say that should 


; ; 
go but the directors had 


not done wrong in engaging him orig- 
inally. 
Then Mr. 


Downes completed his 


maneuver by continuing Every di- 
rector of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
whom we know commends Mr. 


Judson’s management. His transactions 
in all affect the Philhar- 


monic-Symphony, including the soloists 


deta Is that 
and conductors . . . their fees, commis- 
go down on paper and are 
season to the careful 

board. Mr. Jud- 
son's sought by the mem- 
bers of that board and by many other 


sions 


submitted each 


scrutiny of the 


counsel IS 


orchestras who seek his advice as 
well as his collaboration in their 
affairs... ."’ That is, Mr. Judson should 


go but not because of anything wrong 
he had done as manager. 

And the rest was more of same. “In 
the light of all these things, the subject 
of his relations with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony is open to reconsideration.” 
This carried implications which were at 
once denied: ‘There is no doubt of the 
practical effectiveness of the present 
arrangements but they can be open to 
criticism in principle. The policies and 
procedure of an orchestra such as the 
Philharmonic-Symphony,” Mr. Downes 
elaborated in a _ deathless sentence, 
“must be as remote from the slightest 
suspicion of outside influence or inter- 
est as Caesar's wife.” This again carried 
implications that were at once denied: 
“The situation is not of any individual's 
making, or of anyone’s ability or integ- 
rity. It is one occasioned by the develop- 
ment of social and musical conditions of 


. today.”” And so on. 


If in his first article Mr. Downes 
wrote as the critic of a conservative 
paper, in his second he carried this to 
the point of acting virtually as a Phil- 
harmonic mouthpiece. His statement 
about the fees and commissions for 
Columbia Concerts Corporation con- 
ductors and soloists all being set down 
on the Philharmonic books was similar 
to the statement by Mr. Charles Triller 
of the Philharmonic board, who in addi- 
tion revealed how small the amounts 





The NATION 





paid to Columbia Concerts were. Pe, 
haps Mr. Triller and Mr. Downes rea|); 










thought these amounts were Mr. Jug 






son’s entire stake in his Philharmon 
managership; but you may be sure My; 
Judson himself knew better. What 
n the appearance 









is concerned with 
of Columbia Concerts artists with th 
Philharmonic—is not the few thousang 
that Columbia Concerts makes on they 
appearances, but the many thousands ; 
makes on the increased number of e 
gagements and the higher fees whi 
these artists get all over the country 
a result of their Philharmonic appea; 
ances. And the objection to the head o 
Columbia Concerts being manager o 
the Philharmonic is, as I pointed out 
the possibility this creates of his using 
appearances with the orchestra to builc 
up the prestige and commercial value o/ 
the artists he manages. 





















Mr. Downes wrote that other or. 
chestras ‘‘seek his advice as well as his 
collaboration in their affairs.’’ Mor 







correctly, Mr. Judson has influence over 
other orchestras because of his control 
of certain soloists whom they need a 


box-office attractions—influence which 






he can use to make them engage othei, 





soloists whom they don’t care about 


He exercises additional influence 
some of these orchestras through thei: 
conductors, who are under his manage 
ment and owe their posts to him. An¢ 
here again his control of the New York 
Philharmonic is valuable to him, since 
he can dangle before them the pos. 
sibilities of guest appearances with thi 
orchestra. 























his commissions from the Philharmonic 
to the orchestra’s pension fund. He 
could afford to give up the salary he 
gets as manager. More importent, he 
could relinquish the managership itself, 
and he would continue to exercise con- 
trol through his conductors, throug! 
Philharmonic board members who seek 
his counsel, and above all through the 
highly influential board member who 
the lawyer of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Columbia Recording Ccrpori- 
tion, and Columbia Concerts Cor 
poration (the Philharmonic’s prestige 
is commercially valuable to Columbia 
Broadcasting and Columbia Recording, 
and Philharmonic appearances are 4 
means of building up the prestige and 
commercial values of the recording com 
pany’s artists). 

To liberate the Philharmonic from 
Mr. Judson one would have to liberate 
it from those through whom he could 
control it. 
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A Bund Offshoot? 


2 The letter which Cecil Hou- 
‘ tary of the Arab Office, con 
tributed to your January 11 issue would 
have been mere informative had Mr. 
Hou seen fit to say a few words 
concerning the origin and background 
Arab Of = 

Nation readers would be interested in 
iknowing, for example, that the Arab 
News Bulletin published by Mr. Hou- 
rani's office, in a late 1946 issue, de- 
1 the Arab  quisling-in-chief, 


Amin el Husseini, the so-called Grand 
Mufti, as “‘a single-minded and cour- 
patriot.” 

“single-minded and courageous 


ihis 
patriot” is the same man who advised 
H mn 
executing Jews, who helped Hitler 


ler as to the best methods to use 
form his Arab Legicn, who worked as 
of the Nazis during 
the war, and who addressed American 
soldiers of Near Eastern extraction over 


A 


the trusted associate 


\xis short-wave radio advising them 
to desert. ‘ 
ricans will also be interested to 
rn that Mr. Hourani’s office, a propa- 
agency alien 
aster, has been ready to use its exten- 
ive resources in making common cause 
with the evil forces that are bent upon 
tiring up religious and racial dissen- 
country. Last 
ague exposed a 
of news- 


ganda representing an 


ion here in our 
pring the Anti-Nazi L« 
instance in a series 
paper advertisements quoting a letter 
from a notorious anti- 
Semitic agitator, one H. L. Smith of 
Philadelphia—who also served as local 


own 


typical 


“nationalistic” 


chairman for Gerald L. K. Smith’s ac- 


tivities—in which he requested the Arab 
Office to send a speaker to his propa- 
ganda group. The letter of invitation 
left no doubt whatever as to the kind 
of group involved, for in it Smith 
wrote that “democracy is nothing but 
Jewocracy” and went on to refer to 
the Jews of Philadelphia as ‘‘kikes.” 
Nashashibi, most prominent 
spokesman for the Arab Office, accepted 
Smith’s invitation with alacrity. 
Although Nashashibi was later sum- 
marily recalled from Washington, Mr. 
Hourani has been quite ready to assist 
the same divisive elements in America, 


Anwar 


p2nd the Anti-Nazi League possesses 


documentary evidence of at least one 
outstanding effort of Mr. Hourani’s 
along these lines. 





There can be little doubt, despite the 


splendid Oxford phi Mr. 


Hourani has learned to write, that it is 


ases which 
part of the purpose and intention of the 
Arab Office in America to assist anti- 
Semitic and anti-democratic movements, 
wherever such assistance will help ac- 
complish the Arab px In this re 


rposes 

I - 
spect the methods and propaganda of 
the Arab Office and its related “‘indige 


nous” agencies are not dissimilar to 
late unlamented 
German American Bund. 
JAMES H. SHELDON, 
Administrative Chairman, 
Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League 


New York, February 18 


some of those of the 


To Resolve a Discord 


[Reports of the deportations of Hun- 
garians and of the 
strained 
vakia and Hungary provided the occa- 
of telters Rustem 


from Slovakia 
relations between Czrect 
ston for this exchange 
Vambery is a leading Hungarian liberal, 
at the Uni- 
Masaryk 15 
ee 


by > J j sé 
Crecvosiovaria, } 


i 
j heeded 
versity of Budapest. Jan 
Foreign Minister of 


formerly professor of 


Dear Mr. Masaryk: Whatever the an- 
tagonism between your Premyslids and 
our Arpad dynasty when both died cut 
at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, or between George of Podiebrad 
and Matthias Corvinus, King of Hun- 
gary, at the end ot the fifteenth, sincere 
friendly relations between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary are extremely de- 
sirable at present, both from the point 
of view of our two countries and from 
that of Europe as a whole. 

It cannot be denied that the relation- 
ship between Slovaks and Magyars is 
now far from satisfactory, quite aside 
from the dispute over the exchange of 
populations. I am familiar with the 
methods that have been used to revive 
a hectic nationalism in most countries of 
Europe, and I am sure that the reports 
of atrocities have been exaggerated, but 
I cannot dismiss certain facts that cloud 
the horizon. 

I am sure that as a true representative 
of that humanitarianism which is a 
component of the Czechoslovak national 
ideology you will agree with me that 
every effort should be made to eliminate 
the roots of this deplorable conflict. 
Being aware of the intransigent views 
of the Slovak National Council, I realize 





etters to the Lditors 


how delicately the Czechoslovak gov- 


ernment has to handle this problem. I 
: 
, ] TY ’ 
do not close my eyes to the Hungarian 
a 


government's 


of the 


indiscriminate expulsion 


German dare to 
assert that the revisionist mentality fos- 


tered by 


minority or 


the twenty-five-year Horthy 


¢ 
i 
recime |} rned Jeo , 
egime nas turne< aemocratic Over 


night 


Five years ago democratic Hungarians 


living in this country formed a Com- 


mittee for a New Democratic Hungary 


of which I became chairman. Sincet 


friendship with countries adjacent to 


Hungary was param in our political 
program. Should we fail to achieve this 
end, our adversaries, the Hungarian r 


actionaries and 


1! 
Dy stressing 


revisionists, would 


the futil 
I do not think | 


indefatigable ch amMpion 


triumph ity of out 


efforts need to con 
the 


vince you, 


of the democratic spirit of Czechoslo 
! 


vakia, that only a truly democratic and 
friendly Hungary can assure the safety 
and economic prosperity of your re- 


public 


Prompted by these motives, though 


lacking any official capacity, I venture 
to ask you, when you return to your 
native land, to use your political wis- 
dom and authority to convince the gov- 


ernment of the Czechoslovak Republi 


of the necessity of paving the way for 
an understanding between the Slovak 
and the Magy people. Only by view 
ing the problem from both sides, with- 
out emotional bias or political prejudice, 
can any progress be made toward re- 


j 5 ‘ ‘ } } 
solving this unfortunate discord 
RI'STEM 


New York, December 20 


VAMBERY 


Dear Mr. Vambery: I appreciated your 
letter of December 20, and I agree 
} 


with its contents. You know that for a 


long time I have tried and failed to 
find a safe path toward a lasting undet 
I do 


unnecessary ob- 


standing between our two nations 
sitate to say that 
— os Se a ew! ed 
stacies nave sc etimes peen aced on 
from both sides. A friendly, demo- 
ratic Hun 


for a 


gary is a condition sine qua 
non calm 


weather in Central Europe 


period of political 
How I wish 
come now and be lasting! I 
hen I 
and, believe me, I will not 
give up, as lon; trying in my 
humble way to bring into being the 


very 


- Jj 
it would 


will talk with President Benes w 
¢ as I live, 


without which life is not 


a7 
w 
o 


JAN MASARYK 
ss, January 16 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 202 


By JACK BARRETT 
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2 Science, 


ACROSS 


He’s just a nipper (4 & 5) 

0. K. son, they are out of the way 
Nice zoo of comparative ‘ly later date 
App le that begins as oo e began 
English poet (1552-1599 

Details (anag.) 

Opposite direction to N. N. W. 

Put pep in a marionette 
Wooden breakwater 

It’s not the center of the 
Daisy 

Not cut, fortunately, one 
ancient Rome 

in short, splits the atom. 
That’s lucky for us! 
Florence pechably hates to be 
this 

“What’s -- - ----? That which we 
calla rose By any other name would 
smell as sweet” (2, 1, 4) 

Old body with a house in Washington 
“An inner keel placed riwht over the 
outer keel” (dictionary) 

An impressive type 

Port of the dissipated one? 

Not necessarily peers of the realm 


av 


target, 


night in 


calle d 


DOWN 


A Captain of Horse Marines 


2 Feature of the movies which sug- 


3 
A 


gests difficulty in approaching the 
cathedra 

So flies to Florence 

Happens 


26 Choice mixed potion 


5 Diatribe 
Run, Abel (anag.) 
Some do their welcome 
Presumed state of Rabbi ben Ezra 
It would need magic to teach some 
people to 
He won’t be in to a meal 
5 Point on which the ballet dancer 





excels 
The stone of “purest ray serene,” as 
the poet put it 
Ha! tea in this may have been taken | 
by our troops in France 

Bond of union 

Everybody welcome! (3 & 4) 
Row over a cat? Just the reverse 
Flower called “ragged lady” 


Of interest to actors, anglers and 
gamblers 


Oo—-Oo—-O—o 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne, 201 


5 WRITHE; 10 
12 EYELET; 14 
INFIDELS: 16 LOUNGED: 17 ESHER; 18 
ASIA; 20 STREETS; 22 LEES; 24 HABIT; 
26 SLATHER; 29 FRESHERS; 30 RAVAGE: 
32 UTOPIAN ; 33 OPALINE; 34 SLEDGE; 35 
SHADIEST. 


DOWN :--1 BUCKET; 2 ROLLERS; 3 UKU- 
LELES; 4 DEER: 6 RANCID: 7 TASSELS: 
8 EURASIAN; 9 TWANG; 13 TORTILE; 14 
INVESTS; 15 FEATHER; 19 ALL FOURS; 
21 SARABAND; 23 EYESORE; 25 IMAGINE; 


BURGUNDY; 
11 WINDSOR; 


ACROSS :—1 
COLLUDE; 





26 SLUIYING; 27 ARENA; 28 BEREFT; 31 
MOTH. 
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of ‘The Teacher in America,” “Darwir 
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Modern Ego,” and other books. 


CAREY McWILLIAMS, staff contrih 
utor to The Nation, is the author 9 
“Southern California Country,” “Broth 
ers Under the Skin,” and other books 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES is the author o 
several books of verse, including “Th¢ 
Summer Landscape’’ and “Out of th 
Jewel.”” He has published a translatio 
of Lorca’s poems and edited the Span 
ish Loyalist anthology “And Spait 
Sings.” 


McALISTER COLEMAN, a libera 
journalist, is the author of “Men an 


Coal.” 


BENJAMIN HARROW is professo 
of biochemistry at the College of thq 
City of New York. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN, research di 
rector of the Foreign Policy Association 
is the author of ‘The Four Cornerstone 
of Peace’ and ‘Europe in Retreat.” 
new book, ‘Russia: Menace or Prom 
ise,"’ will be published this month. 
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